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from a new bowl, or finding his tea brought up in a fancy tea-cup Flowers are almost a spontancous offering to an invalid, and are 
instead of one of the same old set he is accustomed to. Japanese | never, under any circumstances, be they cut or growing, unac- 
art has wrought out many a dainty whim which may be turned into | ceptable or ill-timed. The pot of fragrant Neapolitan violets, or 
VERY one’s heart instinctively warms toward a sick person, | the prettiest of offerings for the sick. What more useful ina sick- | ‘the Frenchman’s darling,” sweet mignonette, or graceful hyacinths 
for the condition of illness always calls forth universal ten- | room than a Japanese waiter, or a cozy little tea-pot, or any one | in glasses, can not fail to be refreshing to the jaded and weary 
derness and sympathy. It is to help those who visit the sick and | of the many fancy dishes invented for cooking eggs and oysters, | senses exhausted by suffering. And whilst touching upon this 
wish to cheer their hearts by bringing some simple gift in token | or for warming up food so as to make it look inviting? In- | subject it would be well to mention that although most perfumery, 
of their good-will that the following suggestions are offered. The | deed, those with wicker-work outside, and painted china within, | the essence of flowers, is too overpowering for the use of the 
ideas of most persons are limited to taking the sick something to | which may be bought for a few cents, are by no means to be de- | sick, there are three preparations made from plants that are 
eat, and if jelly is out of the question, they find themselves at the | spised. A gift to be welcome to the sick does not depend upon its | inexpressibly refreshing—bay-rum, Florida water, and cologne, 
end of their resources, which seems a pity, since they are by no | costliness, but its timeliness, and even so simple and cheap a thing | They are serviceable for sponging off the skin, or diffusing a 
means at the end of their kind feelings. as a Japanese napkin will find its uses in a sick-room. We par- | pleasant odor through the room, and no one can imagine, who 
It is, of course, very delightful to be able to take dainties such | ticularly name Japanese articles because they are at the same | has not experienced it, in how many ways they are invigorating 
as wines and custards to the sick, and these should always come | time quaint and inexpensive, and embrace a great variety of | and delightful. / 
first, when possible; but it is not always in the power of all | things, from a fan to a cabinet, caleulated to divert by their very 


WHAT TO GIVE A SICK PERSON. 
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to cook delicacies, and even when such is the case it is well to 





oddity ; and convalescents especially need to be entertained, 





An apple stuck full of cloves is very pleasant in a sick-room, 
emitting a spicy perfume when placed near the fire, and if the stem 








Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 10 
To 12 Yrars orp.—Cut Pattern, 
No. 3585: Prick, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. II., Figs. 9-16. 


know of some variety in what is acceptable in a sick-room. So 
many valuable recipes for invalids’ diet have already been pub- 
lished in the Bazar that it is only necessary to refer here to those 
useful articles, as comprising the whole range of the diet and nour- 
ishment of the sick, for the benefit of all who wish to learn what 
to take them to eat or drink. 

When a person enters upon what good old Jeremy Taylor calls 
7 the estate of sickness,” most if not all of the fastidiousness and 
critical disposition of those in health are left behind. As in child- 
hood, the mind, like the eye, is bounded by few objects of interest, 
and weary of the monotony of daily surroundings, coupled with con- 
Stant weariness and pain, the sufferer hails with pleasure any change, 
however slight, and welcomes any offering, be it ever so trivial and 
mexpensive. There is pleasure to an invalid in drinking his gruel 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 14 
To 17 Years o.p.—Cet Pattern, 
No, 3586: Basque, Over-Skirt, 
AND Skirt, 20 Cents FAcu. 


For description see Supplement. 
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YOUNG GIRLS’ SPRING AND SUMMER DRESSES. 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt From 14 
To 17 Years onp.—Ccer Patrern, 
No. 3587: Basque, Over-Sxiret, 
AND Skirt, 20 Cents KAci. 


For description see Supplement. 


Pictures are a great boon in a sick-room, even very ordinary ones 
—photographs or colored engravings. They are restful to the eyes ; 
they are suggestive; they comfort those weary of books, and who 
can not as yet bear music or fancy-work. Like the poor man 
who, when dying of consumption, said, a few days before his de- 
cease, that he was glad to go, “for then he would get rid of that 
dreadful wall-paper that had been staring at him so long,” there 
may be many another who would find his imprisonment in a sick- 
room lightened if only the ugly wall-paper could be covered with 
some bright, cheerful pictures. : 

Fruit is a pretty offering, and there is a great variety to choose 
from, even in winter. And if you have a wicker basket and a yard 
or two of gay ribbon, you can arrange as tempting a present as 
any one need wish to give or receive. 


Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt From 12 To 15 
Yrars onp.—Cut Pattern, No. 3588: 
Basqur, Over-Sxrrt, anp Skirt, 15 
Cents racu.—[For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 17-27.) 
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Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt rrom 12 To 15 
Years o_p.—Cut Pattern, No. 3589: 
Potonaise, 20 Cents; Skirt, 15 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. L., Figs. 1-8. 


of the apple is tied with a bow of narrow ribbon, it makes a neat 
little gift. 

Pastilles are sold now that are the very quintessence of Oriental 
fragrance; some are in cones, others in long sticks, to be burned 
like incense, diffusing a delicious perfume throughout the room. 

There are illuminated match-safes also, which emit a soft, glow- 
worm sort of radiance at night, and which are so convenient as to 
be said to be almost indispensable in a sick-room. Lamps of fan- 
ciful design, with shades of various tints, produce much the same 
effect. We once saw one that had the hours of the night marked 
on the glass bulb, so that as the oil diminished, you could tell, as 
by a watch, exactly how the hours waned away—a nice arrange- 
ment for invalids, who are ever curious about the flight of time, es- 
pecially at night. Such as these, or candlesticks, and wax tapers, 
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may help to charm away the time for those who 
keep long vigils through weary nights. 

The table forms a very important part of an 
invalid’s life, and a pretty little table cover or 
waiter cover, worked by the dainty hands of a 
friend, is a gift to please the taste, and enhance 
the satisfaction of a meal. 

There are plates in the shape of a leaf, and Rus- 
sian bowls, inexpensive but extremely pretty in 
setting out a table, where everything should be of 
the trimmest and prettiest. 

When friends bring books to the invalid, mag- 
azines and those pamphlets that are easily held 
in the hand are by far preferable to weighty vol- 
umes (weighty in a double sense) which are fa- 
tiguing to hold, and exhaust the mind by de- 
manding.a continued effort at attention. 

To close our catalogue we may mention that 
any little odd thing that will make an invalid 
laugh is a happy addition to the surroundings of 
the sick-room. Such articles as Japanese owls, 
marmalade and jelly, prunes, figs, or chocolates 
done up in fanciful and unique style, are always 
acceptable to the convalescent, who likes to be 
amused as well as gratified in these little atten- 
tions from without. 


from which to choose of tasteful articles, from 
a sponge even to a serap-bag; soft crochet-work 
in slippers and couvre-pieds, shawls and wraps, 
night socks and day caps, are all so useful as 
well as attractive, that one never can come amiss 
who has nimble fingers, and a certain measure of 
time at disposal in devising some such charming 
help to the toilette of the recovering invalid who, 
after long seclusion, perhaps, looks out into the 
world again, and wishes to appear her best to 
those who have seen her at her worst, and to re- 
pair by every device in her power, both in her 
person and surroundings, the ravages of suffering 
and disease. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HAEBRPER’S PERIODICALS. 

HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER’s Bazar may be had for the years 
1880, 1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to 
complete their files will please send in their or- 
ders immediately. It is Messrs. HARPER & 
BrorueRs’ intention in future to keep the back 
numbers for three years only. 





“A delightful treasure-house for young people.” 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Itivstratep Wrexkty. 


The leading attraction of this charming period- 
ical for the summer months will be a serial story 
entitled 

“LEFT BEHIND,” 
By the Author of “Toby Tyler,” “ Mr. Stubbs's 
Brother,” ** Raising the ‘ Pearl,’” etc., etc. 


No surer way of commanding the attention of 
the little folk could be devised than that of an- 
nouncing a new story from the magic pen of the 
author of “ Toby Tyler.” But entertaining as the 
account of that young hero's wanderings with the 
circus people was, we venture to say that an equal 
interest will be taken by ali young readers in the 
doings and adventures of Paul Weston and the 
merry and ingenious little street Arabs who are the 
principal characters in this new tale. The first 
installment will appear in the issue of Youna Pro- 
PLE for May 6. 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harver’s Younc Prop. 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 
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Postage free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


Remittances should be made hy Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avolll rixk of lows. Address - 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, New York. 








THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 
HO wishes to grow old? For know- 
ledge, for power, for wealth, for fame, 

we are content to pay our years more or less 
grudgingly. But in our hearts we remain 
young, and rebel against the hard condition 
of life that we may not long appear so. We 
are all Fausts, longing for the secret of im- 
mortal youth, and despising that plain tinct- 
ure of patience which hitherto has been 
the only result of our experiments. 

But now comes modern Science (who in 
our day is an indefatigably good-natured 
maiden aunt, rather than a star-eyed god- 
dess), a physiology in one hand and a miero- 
scope in the other, and announces that old 
age is simply a blunder, a misdeal, so to 
speak, of atoms and elements. Life, ob- 


| water! 
When you come to the toilette, there is a host | 





serves Science, in a familiar and friendly 
way, is carried on by the double process of 
accumulation and elimination. These be- 
ing perfectly proportioned, health results. 
The blood and tissues contain fibrine and 
gelatine, both essential elements. But, as 
time goes on, these become excessive, owing 
to the action of atmospheric oxygen, fibrine 
being an oxide of albumen, and gelatine an 
oxide of fibrine. Too much is retained, too 
little eliminated. Moreover, every organ of 
the body is gradually clogged by ossific de- 
posits, consisting chiefly of phosphate and 
carbonate of lime, with other calcareous 
salts. The heart becomes partially ossified, 
and the arteries blocked with limy deposits 
which hinder the free passage of the blood, 
resulting in imperfect nutrition and circu- 
lation. 

Now seventy per cent. of human beauty, 
synmetry, and grace, continues Science, or 
seventy per cent. of the bodily weight, 
which comes to the same thing, is simply— 
This water, a necessary ingredient 
of every tissue, holds certain salts in solu- 
tion, some of which is being continually de- 
posited, notwithstanding the continual elim- 
ination. By-and-by these increasing depos- 
its declare themselves in the creaking joints, 
pallid countenance, unrepaired tissues, lack- 
lustre eyes, thinning locks, dry skin, which 
are the outward habit of senescence. 

Old age, therefore, is simply excessive 
caleareousness, so to speak, and to postpone 
this relentless ossification is to have found 
the true elixir vite. We have only, like Mr. 
Venus’s charmer, “ to decline to regard our- 
selves in that bony light,” and the thing is 
done, or at least begun. Now these disas- 
trous earth salts are part and portion of 
the blood. But the blood is what the food 
predetermines. The obvious condition of 
perennial youth is therefore to eat intelli- 
gently and to abstain conscientiously. As 
the cereals are richest in earth salts, they 
are to be sparingly used from the period 
when we begin to forego white feathers, 
close- waisted wraps, and narrow-soled shoes. 
Bread must be reckoned an indulgence prop- 
er to spring-tide, but, like pale pinks and 
blues, a rare indiscretion after forty-five. 
Nitrogen, in fact, must be given up, with 
other pleasant vices, to nimble youth. 
Fruits we may eat in abundance, not only 
because they lack nitrogen, but because 
their acid removes impurities. Fish and 
poultry are comparatively harmless, nor do 
lamb and veal invite speedy retribution. 
But beef and mutton are not for the new 
Ponce Dr Leon. From their age they are 
of the earth earthy-salty. More necessary 
than selection even is moderation in food. 
Large eaters invite ossific deposits by tak- 
ing into the stomach more food than can 
be absorbed or eliminated, and thus induce 
rapid obstruction of the circulatory and nu- 
tritive systems. 

To perpetuate the flower of one’s youth, 
then, or at least the fullness of one’s prime, 
it is necessary merely to counteract the ex- 
cessive action of atmospheric oxygen, to re- 
tard the process of ossification, and, as far 
as may be, to dissolve the deposits already 
made. The accredited agents, besides a 
careful regimen, are distilled water and di- 
luted phosphoric acid. Distilled water is 
not only rapidly absorbed into the blood, 
but keeps soluble the already existing salts, 
thus preventing their excessive deposit, and 
facilitating their excretion. It is the office 
of the acid to prevent undue acenmulation 
of earthy salts, and to increase elimination, 
while its great affinity for oxygen forestalls 
the oxidation of fibrine and gelatine. Ten 
or fifteen drops, therefore, in a tumblerful 
of distilled water, taken two or three times 
a day, must, logically and physiologically, 
“age and wrinkled care deride.” 

Here, then, are cause and effect, process 
and result, bane and antidote. If it was 
characteristic of the sixteenth century to 
seek the fountain of youth in palm-crowned 
Bimini, it is not less characteristic of the 
nineteenth to find it in the chemist’s shop. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
(From Our Own Corresronvdent.] 


VENING parties which include a literary and 
musical programme have become more nu- 
merous during the past year in Washington than 
ever before. These have not been confined this 
season, as was formerly the case, to the houses of 
those who have themselves any special talent for 
music or literature, but other householders have 
sought to vary the usual style of evening enter- 
tainments by inviting their friends to hear music 
and recitations. There are many ladies and gen- 
tlemen in Washington who have a marked talent 
for reciting, and also a number of accomplished 
amateur vocalists and pianists, whose services are 
always in demand at these soirées. Mr. Horatio 
King was the pioneer in introducing this species 
of entertainment in Washington. ite began his 
“literary reunions” about fifteen years ago, and 
for several successive winters had them regularly 
on Saturday evenings. He dropped them for two 
or three years, and revived them the past winter, 
his closing entertainment being the one-hundredth 





of that description given by him since first he be- 
gan having such soirées, 

Admiral Dahlgren’s widow about twelve or thir- 
teen years ago founded the Washington Literary 
Society, which for some time met only at her re- 
sidence, but for the past few years has met in turn 
at the houses of its members or of some hospi- 
table family interested in its meetings, who tend- 
er the use of their house for a given evening. 
It has met this winter at the residences of Mr. 
Justice Field and Senator Hawley, among others. 
This society numbers among its members gentle- 
men and ladies who make literature or art a pro- 
fession, talented musicians (mostly non-profes- 
sionals), and a few statesmen. General Garfield 
was president of this society the year preceding 
his election to be President of the United States. 
He attended many of its meetings, and took great 
interest in its progress. 

The programme at the meetings of this society 
always includes papers read by members who have 
been notified to prepare them at the previous 
meeting—the society meets once a fortnight, at 
eight o’clock on Saturday evenings, between De- 
cember and May—and sometimes a debate on 
some previously selected topic. Supper (the re- 
freshments are limited to viands which are not 
very costly) is served by eleven, and music fol- 
lows afterward. Often the artist members ex- 
hibit some of their work at these assemblages. 
The meetings are always over by midnight, of 
course, 

Tea has almost wholly superseded all other 
beverages at Washington receptions by day and 
evening, and its use is so general that any novel- 
ty in the style of making or serving it attracts 
great attention. The Russian “samovar” of bur- 
nished brass has been introduced on tea tables 
by two ladies—the wife of Lieutenant Will Em- 
ory, of the navy, and the daughter of Senator 
Miller, of California. The water is kept con- 
stantly at boiling-point in the samovar, and only 
one cup of tea is made at a time. The samovar 
has a metal cylinder in the centre of its interior, 
which is kept filled with burning charcoal. The 
water is around this eylinder. The samovars 
used by the ladies named were brought from 
Russia, and are very tall, and round in shape, 
measuring probably about three feet in cireum- 
ference. Miss Miller, who has some of the Chi- 
nese Emperor’s own brand of tea, has preserved 
fruit at hand to sweeten each cup of tea, if any 
of her visitors prefer it to sugar, and lemon sliced 
for those who wish to use it instead of cream. 
The Chinese Minister, since he came to Washing- 
ton, has learned to take both cream and sugar in 
his tea, and says he likes it thus seasoned. Miss 
Miller’s tea looks very different in its crude state 
from any in common use in this country, looking 
more like dried herbs than tea. It seems to have 
quite long stems, on which the leaves cluster. 

Mrs. Russell Selfridge, the daughter of the 
late General Philip Kearny, and daughter-in-law 
of Admiral Selfridge, has a samovar brought 
her from Russia by Lieutenant Harber, when he 
returned in March with the remains of Lieutenant 
De Long and his companions. This samovar is 
the most imposing of any in Washington, be- 
ing taller and more ornate in style. © Like the 
others, it is of burnished brass. It is placed on 
a stand of the same affixed to the centre of a tea- 
tray. It was first used at a reception Mrs. Self- 
ridge gave on April 14 in honor of her mother, 
the wife of Commodore Upshur, and her sister, 
Miss Kearny. 

Despite tea being so fashionable a beverage in 
Washington, at a few houses punch is still offer- 
ed to visitors. A kind of the latter which has 
been specially commended by epicures is made 
from a recipe used by the descendants of a once- 
prominent Virginia family, that of Duff Green. 
The wife of Colonel Winthrop, U.S.A., a niece 
of a son of that gentleman, and raised in his fami- 
ly, gave the receipt to a Senator’s wife, who still 
uses it at her Thursday afternoon receptions. The 
punch positively must be made at least twenty- 
four hours before it is to be used, and if possible 
longer in advance, and corked up tight in a demi- 
john until the time comes to pour it into the 
punch-bowl, when a large, square Jump of clear 
ice must be first placed in the bowl, and the punch 


_poured over it. On no account must the ice be 


put in the punch after the latter is in the bowl. 
The ingredients of the punch are Scuppernong 
wine, the best Jamaica rum, the best Florida 
oranges (instead of lemons), and sugar. 

The first lady, by-the-way, who introduced tea 
at afternoon receptions in Washington was Ma- 
dame De Catacazy, the beautiful wife of a former 
Russian Minister. She had it at her Thursday 
receptions as early as 1870. 

The present Russian minister, M. De Struve, 
is the son of one celebrated German ntist 
and the brother of another. His wife’s i 


Genera] Annenkoff, is a distinguished officer of | 


the Russian army, and ng the last war bo. 
tween his country and Turkey was in charge of 
the transportation of troops. 

The widow of our late Minister to Russia, Mr. 
Hunt, who was recently in Washington, to which 
city she brought his remains from Russia for 
burial, gave to her friend the wife of General 
Poe, whose guest she was while in Washington, 
a fine photograph of herself, taken in Russia, in 
the dress she wore at the coronation of the Czar 
last May. This dress deserves description in the 
Bazar, specially because of the good taste shown 
in its simplicity of style of making and trimmings. 
Mrs. Hunt told her friend to whom she gave the 
picture that, well aware that any toilette she might 
wear on such an occasion would appear insignifi- 
cant when brought into juxtaposition with the 
magnificent costumes, covered with rare lace, 
which the royal family and nobility were certain 
to display at so grand a féte, she determined to 
have a dress of elegant materials, without lace 
trimmings, and with unpretending garniture, 
which no one would dream of contrasting with 
the costly raiment of ladies whose families had 





laces and diamonds of inestimable value as heir- 
looms. ; 

Mrs. Hunt’s toilette, made by Worth, had a 
cream-colored satin petticoat, with a low corsage, 
and very long court train of nasturtium-colored 
velvet. The trimming of the waist and the front 
of the skirt was pearl passementerie. On her 
plump white neck she wore a “ dog-collar” of 
gold, determined to wear no jewels whose lustre 
would be paled by those of royal crowns and 
necklaces, and the coronets and orders of the 
nobility. Her arms, which are white and shape- 
ly, were bare to the shoulder, and in her hair, 
which was dressed high at the back, rested, so 
as to show on top of her head, a snowy ostrich 
plume. 

The good judgment of Mrs. Hunt in selecting 
a toilette for sueh an occasion which would pre- 
clude all possibility of a suspicion that its wear- 
er had any expectation of rivalling in her dress 
the attire of those who were in a position to com- 
mand dress fabrics and trimmings impossible for 
private individuals to obtain can not be too 
highly commended. The example is one which 
all ladies would do well to follow who expect to at- 
tend entertainments ac which they will meet oth- 
ers whose means enable them to wear toilettes far 
more costly than those of more moderate fortunes, 
but their equals in other respects, can afford. 

Some very rare ornaments are sometimes seen 
at parties in Washington which have been 
brought to wives or daughters of naval officers 
by those offivers, who have picked up the curious 
trinkets in parts of the world seldom visited by 
pleasure - travellers. The daughter of Commo- 
dore De Kraft wears as a brooch a nautilus 
shell. It is about the size and shape of a mussel 
shell, and finer than the finest mother-of-pearl, 
which it resembles. It is white, with iridescent 
colors. In the centre of its convex surface is set 
a ruby. 

Miss Emily Beale, the daughter of General 
Beale, wore at several entertainments during the 
past winter an ornament ordered by her father 
for her in Mecca; which she received in February. 
It is a brooch of a single turquoise, fully as large 
as a pigeon’s egg, with its upper surface slightly 


convex. On the stone is an inscription from the 
Koran in letters of gold. The stone is set in 
diamonds. 


Lieutenant Emory’s wife has a necklace of ti- 
gers’ claws tipped with gold. The claws, which 
are white and milky in hue, and are opaque, are 
tipped with gold. No one not familiar with them 
could tell at a glance that they are not a mineral 
substance. They are very fine, have a polished 
surface, and are slightly curved in shape. They 
are a little more than an inch long, and are blunt- 
pointed at their ends. The claws were bought 
by Lieutenant Emory in the Sandwich Islands, 
and later were set as described. 

At a recent reception Madame Bonaparte wore 
a pair of ear-rings which are heirlooms in her 
family. They are very long (nearly two inches), 
and are composed of two strings of small dia- 
monds, each having two large round pink coral 
beads at the lower end as large as good-sized 
peas. Near the top a circle of clear crystal 
catches the strands of diamonds together. A 
small cluster of diamonds is at the top, resting 
against the ear where the ring enters it. 

The actual weight of the articles young belles 
are willing to carry in their hands when at par- 
ties, to give ocular demonstration of their popu- 
larity with their admirers, would form a subject 
for an interesting investigation. Some of those 
whose numerous beaux testify to their devotion 
in flowers have been seen at Washington balls 
carrying four heavy bouquets of large roses with 
long natural stems, and a heavy cut-glass smell- 
ing-bottle, as well as a fan. 

Quoth one of these overburdened damsels, on 
the evening of her début party, to a friend: 
“Oh, my hands and arms are so tired! but mam- 
ma says I must hold all my bouquets which were 
sent me for this evening as long as possible. If 
I carry only one, she says it will seem as if I had 
a preference for the gentleman who sent that one 
over the others who also sent bouquets.” So she 
held the flowers until she looked perfectly ex- 
hausted. 

The smelling-bottle craze has been a very 
fashionable one with young girls in Washington 
in the past few months. It is a costly fashion. 
One belle now has her second bottle presented 
within three months, each of which cost $60. 
The first was crushed under her carriage wheels 
in coming from a party one night, and its gold 
top with her initials on it alone escaped destruc- 
tion. 

Another young lady carries one at least a foot 
in length, and being of very thick cut glass, it is 
particularly ponderous. A bottle of this kind, 
even of tended te size, costs $40, which seems a 
ridiculous sum to invest in anything so useless. 
Those our grandmothers carried, which were 
about three inches long, or even smaller, and 
were always put in their pockets or bags, were 
far more sensible, and quite as useful in case of 
sudden illness as the exaggerated sizes of smell- 
ing-bottles now in fashion. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CARPETS. 


‘HE tendency shown last year toward lighter 
colors for carpets, curtains, wall - coverings, 

and upholstery has grown into a positive prefer- 
ence in the fitting up of all rooms, except in those 
that are rather severely furnished, such as libra- 
ries, dining-rooms, and halls. Unobtrusive de- 
signs and small figures are chosen for carpets 
of all grades, the floor covering being treated 
merely as a background for furniture, whose 
soft comfort, quiet, and warmth are considered 
rather than its show and striking display. Intri- 
cate geometrical designs and flower patterns, both 
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conventionalized and quite literal, are in favor 
alike for the simplest ingrains, the costliest Ax- 
minsters, and the French tufted carpets that are 
woven in a single piece and sold for $100 the 
square yard. Rug designs, especially those of 
India and of Persian rugs, are in great favor, and 
all carpets are finished with a border, while many 
are made up in rug fashion; that is, they are cut 
square or oblong, without reference to the shape 
of the room—an economical plan for those who 
move often, as they may be changed from room 
to room, and the bare places covered with “ fill- 
ing” of solid-colored ingrain or with dark-color- 
ed matting, or else the floor may be painted, or a 
border of hard woods may be added. Axminster 
carpets woven in a single piece, with a plain col- 
ored border, are chosen for grand drawing-rooms. 
The durable Wilton carpets are for plainer draw- 
ing-rooms, parlors, and halls, and also for richly 
furnished libraries and dining-rooms; for small 
houses an appearance of size is given by having 
the whole lower floor carpeted alike, especially 
since doors opening into halls are now taken 
down to give place to portiéres that may be 
drawn aside, and the entire floor made to seem 
one large apartment. The éeru and yellow 
grounds for carpets shown last year have disap- 
peared, following the black grounds of a few 
years ago, while artistic designers choose India 
red, Burmese rose, Sévres blue, golden brown, 
robin’s-egg, and sage green grounds, upon which 
are woven Oriental designs and patterns from 
old tapestries that look as if they were wrought 
by the needle. There are also solid-colored ecar- 
pets in dull subdued shades of olive, peacock 
blue, and Venetian browns like maroon, with 
narrow borders of a lighter color. The English 
body Brussels carpets remain in favor both for 
well-to-do people who can use them on all their 
floors, and for those of smaller means who can 
only have them for their best rooms; the tapes- 
try Brussels carpets that imitate these are, how- 
ever, to be avoided, as the woollen colors are 
merely stamped on a gray surface and are soon 
defaced. For small rooms in flats, for cottage 
parlors, and for country houses the ingrain car- 
pets woven in a single piece are commended, as 
they are used like rugs to be thrown down on a 
painted floor, or else to give more warmth to’a 
floor covered with straw matting. For matting, 
dull colors of dark shades, such as Chinese red 
or olive, are preferred to those of the natural 
straw-colors or to checks. Stairways are carpet- 
ed to match the hall, and may have round rods 
to fasten them, or else pins, or buttons made of 
brass, French gilt, nickel, or bronze; the carpet 
may cover all the stairs, or there may be a wood- 
en border visible on each side. A rule among 
house furnishers that may be given here is that 
of having one color prevail throughout the room, 
beginning with as dark a shade as is permissible 
for the carpet or its wooden border, whether 
painted or inlaid, then choosing a lighter tone 
for the dado, with a still lighter hue for the mid- 
dle wall, a very pale shade for the frieze, and the 
lightest tint of all for the plafond, or ceiling. 


WALL COVERINGS. 


The cheerful light grounds of new wall-papers 
are overlaid with the designs of rich stuffs, such 
as tapestries or sixteenth-century velours, or else 
they have embossed and brocaded patterns on 
grounds of gold, silver, or bronze. Embroidered 
designs that look as if wrought with threads are 
also done on these metallic surfaces, and on 
shrimp pink, pale blue, rose, pearl, or gray 
grounds that appear as soft as velvet, while real 
velvet and laces are sometimes applied in the 
design ; these are for handsome drawing-rooms, 
while for the salons of millionaires rich stuffs 
take the place of papers, ahd the walls are hung 
with Gobelin tapestries, gold cloths, hand em- 
broideries, velours, and many fabrics costing from 
#40 to $80 a yard, or else these grand rooms 
have panels of white and gold lacquer, or they 
are decorated with frescoes painted by famous 
French or American artists. Japanese chintzes, 
India silks, silk tapestries, and the repped cre- 
tonnes cover the walls of chambers, boudoirs, and 
sitting-rooms in the houses of wealthy people, 
but for those of smaller means are papers that 
copy these at much smaller expense, For very 
simple bedrooms are cheap light-colored papers 
strewn with flowers or with tile patterns, and fin- 
ished by a dark rich frieze of velvety-looking pa- 
per; for more expensive chambers are papers 
that look like embroidered muslin—either white, 
rose, or blue—with designs of lace or of seed- 
stitch embroidery done upon them in white; above 
these should be a slight gilt moulding and a frieze 
of darker paper, or else the frieze should be 
painted. For all rooms a frieze ten inches deep 
is now chosen instead of the narrow border that 
formerly surrounded the top of the walls; but 
the dado and frieze are now seldom seen together 
except in halls, and even there a wooden wain- 
scoting is preferred to the dado. Ceilings are no 
longer whitened, and when not decorated with 
figures, are painted in the lightest hue of the col- 
vr that prevails in the room. For dining-rooms, 
halls, and libraries there are flock papers with 
figures in relief, colored, after the paper is ou the 
walls, in contrast or in harmony with the ground ; 
there are also for these rooms papers that copy 
antique leathers, and these are sometimes left to 
hang loosely on the walls in the way real mural 
leathers are treated. 


SHADES, CURTAINS, AND PORTIERES, 


Tinted linen shades,.cream, rose, sage, or écru, 
are preferred to those of white holland so long 
used; they are fringed across the lower end, 
and may have slight open-worked embroidery 
of self-color above the fringe. For sash cur- 
tains close against the pane are the heavy Geor- 
gian jaces in écru or gray shades woven in small 
squares and basket patterns ; there are also new 
silk grenadines of écru tints, with armure ground 
and balls of closer weaving; the Madras muslins, 








pongees, and Oriental silks are still used for these 
drawn curtains. The newest Madras muslins 
have very large rough-finished figures, flowers, 
stripes, or eross-bars of color on a cream white 
ground, and the Madras silks and Florentine silks 
for flowing curtains have beautiful figured cen- 
tres of pale yellow, blue, or pink, with wide frieze 
and dado of dull dark colors. White muslin cur- 
tains have embroidered sprigs all over them, with 
a vine border and scalloped edges down each 
side and across the foot. Curtains of all mate- 
rials are suspended by rings on rods, and these 
rods are now very small, Cornices are aban- 
doned, and lambrequins are seldom used, but 
there are scarf draperies thrown in irregular fes- 
toons across the window that are far more grace- 
ful than any lambrequin. Inside curtains flow 
loosely in straight folds to the floor, or else one 
side hangs and the other is drawn back by a loop 
of ribbon, or of silk cord, gimp, or galloon, or by a 
gilded rope or a linked chain of brass. Scarf 
draperies are much used for bay-windows ; they 
are arranged on poles that are shaped to fit 
against the sash, but inside the arch in the room 
there are straight draperies. Lace curtains are 
of the Brussels, Flanders, and Russian laces, and 
there are still many white grenadine and muslin 
curtains trimmed with antique laces, but the new 
fancy is for a border of very wide lace instead of 
using narrow lace with rows of insertion, as the 
latter are apt to pull and draw the muslin, and 
therefore do not hang well. Plain plush and ve- 
lonrs, figured stuffs, Turcoman, and rich embroid- 
eries ave used for portiéres, and these do not match 
the curtains, but sometimes correspond to the 
solid-colored fabric used for upholstering one 
suite of furniture in a drawing-room, while the 
curtains match the figured stuffs that cover a 
second suite of furniture placed in the same room. 
For single doors single portiéres gathered very 
full are preferred to double hangings; the door 
is taken down, and the portiére is hung on a pole 
inside the jamb. Vestibule curtains are of Mad- 
ras silks or of lace gathered at top and bottom, 
or else there are écru linen shades like those in 
the windows, Stained glass windows and jew- 
elled doors are in the handsomest vestibules, and 
the floor, walls, and ceilings are of mosaics in 
Italian designs. 


FURNITURE. 


Both English and French styles are now com- 
mended by dealers in household furniture. The 
English styles most used are those of the latter 
half of the last century instead of the earlier 
English furniture lately in favor, and these are 
confined to certain rooms, halls, dining-rooms, and 
libraries that are fitted up in the fashions of a 
hundred years ago, after Chippendale and Shera- 
ton designs. It is noticeable, however, that French 
styles are also displayed in the warehouses where 
formerly only English styles were seen, and taste- 
ful purchasers now ask for Vernis Martin and 
other French designs, and fit up boudoirs;draw- 
ing-rooms, and fanciful chambers in the styles of 
Louis Quatorze with its curves and festooned 
draperies, or of Louis Quinze with its paintings 
on gold grounds, and its light, airy outlines, or 
else with the Louis Seize furniture, all ivory white 
and gold woods upholstered with rich brocades 
and old tapestries. Indeed, there are now fur- 
nishing houses whose styles are exclusively French, 
and these fit up the entire mansions of the rich 
—especially their summer homes at Newport and 
other resorts-—with artistic French furniture of 
antique designs, some of which is partly made in 
Paris and is finished here, For such homes the 
massive designs in vogue under Francis I. and 
Henri II. are employed for stately libraries and 
halls, while odd pieces in the severe classic shapes 
of the First Empire are used in various rooms al- 
most at the caprice of the purchaser. But while 
only millionaires have white and gold rooms, with 
boule and frescoes, velours and tapestries, there 
are handsome drawing-rooms of fine size fitted 
up at much less expense with the rose-wood fur- 
niture that is now restored to favor, and with the 
dark mahogany with its rich carving and brass- 
work. For these large rooms two suites of fur- 
niture differently upholstered are used, or else 
there are several different kinds of coverings. 
For instance, there may be three or four pieces of 
one color, covered with silk tapestry that may be 
either light or dark, the window curtains being 
made of similar tapestry; then figured velours is 
used for one or two pieces, with silk plush covers 
for two more, and the portiéres are made of this 
piain plush, with gold embroidery, and richly 
trimmed ; some small chairs and a double-pillow 
ottoman are decorated with embroidery, and there 
are light reception chairs of gilded wood or of 
ebonized mahogany placed about the room. 

When two distinct suites are used in a draw- 
ing-room, a small suite covered with a plain stuff, 
such as velours or plush, with appliqué ornaments, 
is grouped about the mantel-piece, which is of 
wood, with high shelves above it and a bevelled 
mirror, and the portiéres in the doors match the 
plain goods of this suite. A second larger set of 
furniture is then added, and is covered with dam- 
ask or other figured fabric, and the window-cur- 
tains are made of this goods. Thus it will be 
seen that both figured and plain goods are used 
for upholstery, and that dark woods remain in 
favor. Soft Japanese red, dull light blue, gray- 
blue, éeru, yellow, and golden brown are fashion- 
able colors for furniture stuffs. The finely shad- 
ed silk plushes are still liked for their soft luxu- 
rious pile and fine color, while the strong mohair 
plush is chosen for service. Low long divans 
with square corners and movable pillow backs 
are chosen for comfort, while there are many 
short sofas and con fidants for two, and also oth- 
ers arranged with arm seats for three persons, 
made with the back and arms of carved wood, 
while the seat alone is covered plainly with ma- 
terials—not tufted as formerly. For small par- 
lors are three or four pieces covered alike to show 
no wood, and these are accompanied by a small 





sofa and some odd chairs with fanciful covers 
on the seats and wooden backs. A sofa of the 
three-quarter length, two large arm-chairs, and 
two smaller ones constitute a pretty suite covered 
with velours in rose and brown shades, or with 
silk tapestry or plush. The standing cabinet 
for such rooms matches the wood of the furni- 
ture, and there are low square tables for resting 
the elbow upon while reading by the large lamp 
that is placed upon it, and covered with an India 
silk shade in parasol shape. A pedestal for a 
vase or bust may be of gilt bronze, with plush 
top and jewelled glass ornaments, or it may be a 
cabinet pedestal, with shelves below, inclosed by 
glass doors, for holding fine porcelain or for other 
treasured bric-d-brac. 

For dining-rooms English oak and dark mahog- 
any are the chosen woods, and the wood-work of 
the room should match that of the furniture. 
The dining-table is now square-cornered and of 
severe style, as all ornament upon it is concealed 
by the rich cloth of plush with tapestry borders, 
or the embroidered covers that are placed over 
it between meals. English sideboards, richly 
carved, and with glass doors of irregular panes 
in Chippendale design, are chosen. A pillow- 
back sofa and arm-chairs for the dining-room are 
covered with leather or with tapestry, or else the 
seats are of woven cane, Cherry stained red in 
imitation of mahogany is in great favor for sim- 
pler dining-rooms, and gives the light, cheerful 
effect such rooms should have. Persian rugs are 
liked as covers for large pieces of dining-room 
furniture, 

For libraries are low book-cases of mahogany 
or of dark oak, or else of ebonized mahogany, 
made very plainly, with bevelled glass doors, and 
flat tops for busts, pottery, and bronzes. Shera- 
ton sets for libraries have a short sofa, square 
table, and large chairs of carved mahogany with- 
out stuff covers. Mohair plush, leather, and wool 
tapestry are the materials used for upholstered 
library sets. For rooms that serve both as li- 
brary and sitting-room, there are book-cases and 
cabinets combined, with the upper part inclosed 
with glass for ornamental china, while the shelves 
for books are left open, or else pretty little cur- 
tains of India silk or chintz, gathered on a brass 
rod, are drawn across them to protect the books 
from sun and dust. 

Chamber furniture is little changed, though 
the tendency is to lower the head-board some- 
what, in order that a picture may hang on the 
wall, or there may be a canopy draped above it. 
Olive and maple woods are used for light suites, 
and mahogany and cherry for darker woods. 
Silk chintz in Pompadour colors of pale blue and 
rose is used for young ladies’ chambers where ex- 
pense is not considered, while for plainer rooms 
are repped cretonnes and momie-cloths, or inex- 
pensive wool stuffs. A low bureau with square 
bevelled mirror and colored marble top; a high 
chiffonier with shallow drawers and a small mir- 
ror; a Psyche glass, both long and broad, pro- 
vided with side lights; a dressing-table, with the 
mirror draped with Georgian lace, and shelves 
below, across which a curtain is drawn; a lounge 
with movable pillow back; low arm-chairs and 
light rockers, with two or three tables, and a 
small hanging cabinet—are the pieces selected for 
use, comfort, and withal for beauty, in my lady’s 
chamber, 

Halls are furnished with dark oak or with ma- 
hogany, and when the pieces are upholstered the 
preference is for embossed leathers, tapestries, 
or rugs. A wooden sofa, or settle, or a long di- 
van of carved dark wood, with chairs to match, 
made with high backs and box seats, are the mov- 
able pieces. A mirror with pegs in the frame 
and a table beneath it are for small halls, in pref- 
erence to the usual hat rack. For houses fur- 
nished throughout in French styles, hammered 
brass is used for the hat stand, which may be 
merely a hanging frame for a bevelled mirror, or 
else it may be standing, with brass balls for feet, 
slender standards, and ornamental frames, with 
hooks for top-coats and hats. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
W.& J. Stoane; Herter Brotners; Porrier & 
Srymus; A. Krupet & Sons; L. Marcorrz & Co. ; 
and De Graar & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


THe late THomas G. Appleton, of Boston, 
had made nearly forty voyages across the Atlan- 
tic, and had published several works. He was 
in the class with George H. HILLARD, in the 
Boston Latin School; later, GzorGe BANCROFT 
was his instructor. WENDELL PHILLIPS and 
MoTLey the historian were his college class- 
mates and friends. The city of Boston owes its 
fine coliection of engravings to his munificence, 
and his charities were boundless. 

—Mrs. General LANDER, who is working for 
the Garfield Memorial Hospital, in Washington, 
says that five hundred dollars a year, or the in- 
terest of ten thousand dollars, will endow a bed 
to perpetuity, and the donor will have the priv- 
ilege of saying who shall occupy it. 

—In illustration of how far the New England 
colonial blood has spread, it is stated that a lady 
in Omaha, Nebraska, owns the wedding ring of 
General PUTNAM. 

—The Book of Mormon has been translated 
into the Spanish language, for circulation in 
Mexico, by a new Spanish convert to the Church 
of the Latter-day Saints, Elder GonzALes TreJO, 
who believes he has found a promising Mormon 
missionary field in that country. 

—The late WALTER FRrANcIs Scort, fifth Duke 
of Buccleugh and seventh Duke of Queensberry, 
is said to have spent a million dollars in improv- 
ing the harbor of Graston, two miles from Ed- 
inburgh. 

—The ranch of CHaRLEs Goopni@nurt, in Texas, 
contains twenty-five thousand acres more than 
the whole State of Rhode Island. 

—When Sexva’s death was announced in 
Rome in the Chamber, many Deputies burst 
into tears; and in Biella, where he was born and 
died, every shop was closed, and a street is to be 
called by his name, He was thinking of found- 








ing a museum in the town for the amusement 
and instruction of the working classes. 

—Prince Leopotp had always a desire to be 
created Duke of York, but the Queen objected. 

The title of the Duke of Albany hus been adopt- 
ed five times in Scotland and four times in 
England, but has never passed to a second gen- 
eration. 

—A ‘*Lyeceum dress lining,” printed all over 
with portraits in miniature of Irvive and Miss 
TERRY, and with scenes from Romeo and Juliet 
and The Merchant of Venice, is the latest Irvine 
craze, Which comes from an English Manchester 
print-works. 

—In the dining-room of the “‘Old Manse” at 
Concord, Massachusetts, once occupied by Na- 
THANIEL HAWTHORNE, a diamond has recorded 
on a window-pane that Rose HawTaornNe stood 
on the window-seat on such a date, and mea- 
sured two feet and three inches; while another 
pane tells us, ‘Endymion was painted in this 
room; Feb. 24, 18—,” Mrs. HawTHORNE having 
been the artist. 

—Miss Neiire ARTHUR rides an Indian pony, 

“ealico-colored,’’ which the chief of the Sho- 
shone Indians, SHarp Nosg, gave to the Presi- 
dent. 

—*‘* Queen VicTorIAa holding a Drawing-Room 
at Buckingham Palace,” is the picture upon 
which JouN 8. SARGENT is now at work, 

—A sceue from the time of the Roman rule 
in England, representing a visit of the Emperor 
HADRIAN to an English pottery, is being painted 
by ALMA-TADEMA. 

—Mrs. NeLiie SaRTORIS will spend the sum- 
mer in America. 

—Sir MicHaet Costa having sent a copy of 
his #li and a fine Stilton cheese to Rosstnt, and 
receiving no reply from the author of William 
Tell, wrote and asked if the package had arrived. 
“Yes, dear Costa, it came to hand,” answered 
Rossini. “ The cheese was magnificent.’ 

—Ra.pH WaLpo Emerson's daugliter ELLEN 
is thought to resemble him strongly. 

—M. CHEVREUIL, who is ninety-eight years old, 
still lectures on chemistry at the Paris Museum 
of Natural History, and told his pupils the other 
day that he could not possibly account for it, 
but he was beginning to lose his memory for 
names, 

—The handsomest man in Virginia is thought 
to be the eldest son of General Ropert E. Lee, 
General GEORGE WASHINGTON Custis LEE. 

—Mr. Reep, member of Congress from Maine, 
is said by Mr. Irvine to be ‘ta most astonishing 
likeness of the Stratford bust of SHAKESPEARE.” 

—Mr. Jonn Borie O'REILLY, being under the 
ban of the English government, will not aecom- 
pany Mrs. O'REILLY to Europe, where she pro- 
poses to spend the summer. 

—Queen Victoria is to be presented with the 
sacred flag blessed by El Mahdi which was cap- 
tured at Tokar, and which is made of two pieces 
of coarse silk, one buff and the other red, with 
Arabic inseriptions on each side. 

—No public man in the United States has such 
an elaborate set of scrap-books as Ex-President 
Hayes. He began the collection when he was 
a young lawyer in Cincinnati. 

—Many references to our civil war are con- 
tained in George Eliot’s letters, which her bus- 
band, Mr. Cross, is preparing for publication. 

—The crystallized expression of an encounter 
between Mark Twain and Queen ANNg is said 
to be the style of architecture of Mark Twain’s 
howe in Hartford, Connecticut. 

"he flower bed which marks the grave of 
Wi ENDELL ParLuips in the Old Granary Burial- 
ground, in Boston, is bright with blossoming 
pansies, 

—As there were seven club dinners served at 
Youny’s Hotel, in Boston, on a recent Saturday, 
it is proposed to call that hotel the seven of 
clubs, or, better still, the ate of clubs, 

—The daughter of Garat, first president of 
the Bank of France, who was in his cell await- 
ing death when Ropesp IERRE fell, ANNIE LEONIE, 
Baronne DAUMESNIL, whose husband, General 
DAUMESNIL, defended Vincennes against the 
Allies in 1815, died the other day in Paris, at the 
age of ninety-two. 

—M. De Lesseps often sleeps for twenty-four 
hours on a stretch, and then goes a whole week 
without a moment's dozing. 

—Governor Rosrnson, of Massachusetts, wants 
“fashionable drinking”’ attacked next, and hopes 
the time will soon come when wine will cease to 
be a necessity at wedding entertainments. 

—A widowed daughter of Sir Joun Luspock, 
Mrs. LuBBocK MULHOLLAND, wus lately mar- 
ried, near High Elms, Kent, the seat of her fa- 
ther, to Mr. FerpInanD VAN Zanpbt, of Staten 
Island. The bridegroom is a kinsman of an ex- 
Governor of Rhode Island. 

—The yellow fever may be spread by the live- 
ly mosquito, says Dr. CarLos Finnay, of 
Havana. 

—An American beauty, formerly a Miss Ricu- 
ARDSON, but now married to au Englishman, 
is said to be taking the wind from the sails of 
all the other beauties. We don’t know how 
many beauties we have till they receive the Brit- 
ish stamp. 

—Mrs. Jutta Smita PARKER and her husband 
have sold the old Smita homestead at Glaston- 
bury, where Mrs. PARKER has lived for eighty- 
eight years, and purchased « house in Hartford, 
Connecticut. Mrs. Parker is still an active, 
sprightly, and interesting woman. 

—Judge ABBOTT, a leading Massachusetts 
Democrat, was fitted for college by RaLpu 
Wa.po Emerson, and entered Harvard at the 
age of fourteen. He married a sister of Har- 
RIET LIVERMORE, famous in Oriental trave l, and 
a figure in Wairtrer’s “ Snow-bound.’ 

—The Afghan chief who edits an anti-English 
paper printed in Paris, to be circulated in Mos- 
lem countries, General Ep-DIN, claims to be de- 
scended from the Prophet. 

—Dr. Pooie, President of the Goshen Board 
of Health, says that the nitric acid used in the 
making of oleomargarine is a virulent poison, 
in overdoses causing death, and, diluted, pro- 
ducing salivation, destroying the teeth, and se- 
riously injuring the whole system. 

—It is said that Mr. Marruew ARNOLD clear- 
ed six thousand dollars from the sweetness and 
light he distributed among us. 

—An old lady in the Senate gallery recently 
asked to have Senator Butier of South Caroli- 
na pointed ont to her. “I want to see the man 
who made the Hamburg massacre,” said she. 
Senator Hoar was pointed out in jest, and after 
scanning him seriously, she remarked, “I might 
have known it: there’s murder in every linea- 
ment of his face.”’ 
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Fan Wall-Pocket. 


Tuts pretty flat wall-pocket 
is useful for holding letters, 


cards, etc. A round fan, wheth- | 


er pasteboard, palm leaf, or 
Japanese paper, forms the foun- 
dation. The front is cover- 


SacHET. 


widest part, being rounded off 
to a width of an inch and a 
half at the ends. Those of can- 
vas are ornamented with em- 
broidery, for which the design 
| in symbols is given in Fig. 2. 
The work is executed in cross 
stitch with filoselle of the col- 

























































































































ed with terra-cotta satin laid | ors mentioned in the descrip- \4 
smoothly over a thin layer of | tion of symbols. The seams )3 
wadding, and the edge is bound | joining the plush and embroid- 4 
with bias olive plush, with a | ered bands are covered with H 
narrow tinsel braid at its inner | feather-stitching in olive silk; 
Crora Basqur.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 317.] Woot anp Vetiver Basque.—Front.—[For Back, 
Cur Parrern, No. 3592: Price, 20 Cents. see Page 317.] : 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 31-39, 
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Fig. 1.—Pivsu Pittow w - ( aos Sritch Emsrorwery. Fig. 1.—Gentieman’s Smoxine-Car.—[See Fig. 2.] 
see Fig, 2. ; Paes a 
[See Fig ] For design and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 55. 
edge. For the front of the pock- the ends of the covering are pleated in, and a satin ribbon 
et take a circular piece of paste- bow, a bunch of silk pompons, or chenille tassels, to match 
board the same size as the fan, the plush in color, are placed over them. 
and cut a segment out of the top, 
as shown in the illustration. Cov- Sachet. 
er the outside with plush, which A sed ed ot 
may be decorated with floral oe ag ” i ae 
embroidery in colored crewels Mer port es ae 
and silks, and line it with satin ae: enon 
wide and eighteen 
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Fig. 1.—Monocram.—Cross- 
Sriren. Fig. 2.—Monogram.—Cross 
Srirca. 
like that on the front of the 
fan. Make the two triangular inches and a half long is re- 
revers at the top of double quired for this sachet. This 
satin with a stiff foundation piece is lined with satin of the 
interlining, and edge them with same color, either plain or | 
tinsel braid, A small flat bird quilted, and is folded together 
is placed against one of the like book-covers, each side be-  }gisé BrocapE Mantie.—Back.—{For 
Curxt Cuanoeasce Suk Dress.—Bacx. revers, and pompon tassels are ing interlined with a piece of Front, see Fig. 5, on Page 317.} 7 
‘or Fr see Fig. § age 317 set ar » edge. The stiff canvas > is sur- a i 
[For Front, see Fig. 2, on Page 317.] set around the edge. The ‘ stiff canvas. The edge is sur For pattern and description see Supplement, j 
For description see Supplement. pocket is hung by the handle, Fan Wa t-Pocker. rounded with a frill of Oriental No. VIL, Figs. 46-49, 
which is wound with plush, silk Hh }tttt! lace headed by a thick silk cord. | 
cord, and tinsel braid, and is ; Htiti) The upper side is trimmed with j 
ornamented with a cluster of i Hitt} a semicircular piece of white q 
loops and tassels. A round | {tilt pbatiste embroidery, edged with 
piece of card- board covered ' fiitt! a lace frill, and also with fes- 
with satteen is pasted flat | at tooned olive silk cord and clus- 
ly against the back asa finish, 14 aa ters of pompons. A strap of 
a ane salmon-pink ribbon is tied 
Plush Pillow with Cross es ) aii around the back, terminating in 
Stitch Embroidery. r H Bt phigh her: ae al ag — 
Figs. 1 and 2, H it oe congo < apmerp ier Mbyte sie 
a 3 H 11m of a button and loop. 
Tur outer covering of this \ a4 ) 
oval feather pillow is formed i a6 * 
* ! — 5 
of alternate bands of olive plush | Monograms. Figs.1 and 2, ‘ 
and woollen Java canvas of the 











same color, three of each. The 
bands are sixteen inches long, 
and five inches wide at the 


Fig. 2.—Desien ror Pittow, Fic. 1.—Cross Strrch Emprorwery. 


Description of Symbols: ® Dark Green; ® Light Green; ® Darkest, ® Medium, © Lightest, Bronze; ® Darkest, 9 Medium, © Lightest, Red ; 
© Dark Purple; & Light Purple; @ Dark Blue; ® Light Blue; ! Foundation. 








THESE monograms for mark- 


ing linen are to be worked in . 


cross stitch with colored mark- 
ing cotton or silk twist. 
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MAY 17, 1884. 





Fig. 1.—Ortroman Sink Mantir.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3595: 







Fig. 1.—Dress ror CarLp From 2 To 
4 Years otp.—[See Fig. 3.]—Cut 
Pattern, No. 3593: Price, 15 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, [X., Figs. 52-54. 


- 
HEN Qrawy’ S 


Price, 25 CEnts. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 28-30. 





Lace Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 


EASY WORK FOR 
HANDY GIRLS. 
€ yr best method for 


learning easily and well 
how to do crewel-work is to 
tuke a pretty piece of flow- 
ered cretonne or chintz, 
thread a needle with two or 
three strands of filoselle to 
match in color one of the 
shades of the flowers; work 
over this shade with the filo- 
selle in erewel stitch. In 
this manner work over all 
the flowers, leaves, and 
stalks on the piece of ere- 
tonne, copying the shading 
as nearly as possible. In 
working do not make a knot 
to the filoselle, but run it 
across the leaf or flower at 
the back; finish off in the 
same manner, cutting off the 
filoselle close, and putting 
the ends aside. These will 
be useful another time to 
stuff pincushions, ete. 
Another way of doing a 
very handsome-looking piece 
of work is to get a bunch of 
flowers of the sort called 
“stamped-out designs,” lay 
it on a piece of cloth or sat- 
in, and fix it securely down 
by tacking with a needle and 
white cotton, taking stitches 
across it in many direc- 
tions, not through the paper. 
Take a very fine needle with 
one strand of filoselle of the 
color of one of the flowers, 
and work over and through 
the paper, taking long stitch- 
es, but not covering all the 
paper, only marking out 
and deepening some of the 
shades, taking care at the 
same time to work the edges 
of the bunch of flowers down 
on to the cloth or satin. 
When finished, carefully cut 
the white threads and pick 
them out. Work bags and 
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Fig. 5.—Cross Stitch Emproimery 
ror Dress, Fie. 1. 
Description of Symbols: @ Dark Olive; 
® Light Olive; & Beru; ® Red; -. Blue; 
' Foundation. 








= = GLI heh, 
Fig. 1.—Casnwere Wraprer.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 317.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3590: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 40-45, 


Fig. 2.—Frock ror Caitp rrom 


° 


ro 5 Years orp.—Cor Par- 
TeRN, No. 3594: Puricer, 
20 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 





Crotnes-Brvusn. 
For desfgn and description see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 56. 
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Froxt.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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3595: Price, 25 Cents 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1V., Figs, 28-30. 





Heap-Dress or VELVET AND Lact 


.—Summer Camev’s-Harr Dress.—Cut Partern, No, 
Basque, Over-Sxirt, anp Skirt, 20 Cents EACH, 
For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 


cases, baskets, mats, pock« t- 
handkerchief cases, banner 
many other 
things can be ornamented in 
this way. 


screens, and 


Chinese “ stamped-out”’ fig- 
ures, worked on black cloth 
in suitable colors, in the same 
manner as above, and a few 
quaint Chinese trees, houses, 
and palings added in pale 
make a 
beautiful border for a table 
cover 


gold-colored — silk, 


A good and easy plan 
fur getting patterns to work 
from is to take a picture that 
suits your purpose ; cut out 
the houses, trees, ete., exactly 
following the outline. Now 
with a penknife cut away a 
narrow strip of paper over all 
the most important lines, and 
round the doors and windows 
in the houses; pin the pat 
tern thus m: 





le on the cloth, 
and with asmall brush dipped 
in Chinese white mixed with 
a little gum-water trace all 
round the design and throuch 
the narrow apertures which 
you have cut in the paper. 
Too much of the design should 
not be traced at one time, as 
it is apt to rub out in the 
working. A set of embroid 
ered shaving cloths are made 


in the following way: Get one 
yard and a half of checked 
or striped shirting, cut out 
twelve or fourteen pieces 
eight or nine inche square, 
either hem them or unravel 
for half an inch all round to 
form a fringe Now work a 
border, or some pretty pat 
tern, in each corner, in wash 
ing silks or cottons. A name, 
initial, or crest in one corner 
and a pattern in the other 


three also look very well. A 
round bag to keep these cloths 
in can be netted in knitting 
cotton in the following man- 
ner; Set up about 38 stitehes, 
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join it together and net, with a three-eighths of an 
inch mesh, 35 rounds; then net one round with 
two stitches into one, and four more plain rounds 
to finish. Gather up the end, where the bag was 
begun, with a needle and thread, make a tassel, 
and sew it ou. Get a piece of crinoline wire 22 
inches long, fasten the two ends together so as to 
form a circle, cover it with a piece of tape, and 
put it inside the bag half-way down ; fasten it in 
its place with needle and cotton, and run in two 
tape strings, leaving the increased part of the 
netting above them as a frill. 

Washing flannels may be worked in either 
worsted or coarse cotton; they are best done in 
crochet. Make a chain of 8, join it, crochet 2 
stitches into each loop of the chain, now 3 plain, 
and 8 into 1 four times. Next row will be 5 
plain, and 3 into 1 four times. Continue work- 
ing in this manner, thus increasing every row till 
you have about 40 stitches on each side. This 
will make a nice-sized square piece. Make a loop 
of 10 chain at one corner to hang it up by. 

By collecting duriug the summer and autumn 
thistle-down, reeds, and the feathery part of Pam- 
pas grass, the stuffing of a most delightfully warm 
and light half-quilt can be procured. Sew up 
some long narrow bags of two or three colored 
satteens, about 2 feet by 4 inches; fill these with 
the down, sew up the ends,and then sew them 
together side by side. Work a row of chain stitch 
in colored silk or worsted between each bag to 
hide the stitches. This half-quilt can be much im- 
proved by working on each strip, before it is made 
up into a bag, a pretty running pattern in colored 
silk or worsted, and finishing it off with a fringe. 

Those small patterns of dresses, flannels, etc., 
which are now so freq: ently sent from the manu- 
factories of woollen svaffs, make another very 
handsome half-quilt. Cut a piece of calico the 
desired size of the quilt ; take two of the patterns, 
turn them face to face, lay them down at one cor- 
ner one inch from the edge of the calico, and run 
the inner and longest edges firmly down to it, 
and parallel with one side of the quilt; turn the 
upper piece over, place another pattern face down 
to it, run those two edges down to the calico, and 
turn the upper pattern over in the same manner. 
Proceed thus, and there will be a row of what 
will look like different-patterned plaits, When 
one row is finished, begin another exactly in the 
same way, taking care that the ends of the pl_.its 
just touch each other. When the entire piece of 
calico is covered with rows of these plaits, take 
some black worsted braid half an inch wide and 
fell it down over the ends of the patterns in straight 
rows from one end of the calico to the oth 
Work in crewel wool with a fancy stitch down 
the middle of the braid. Now line the quilt with 
a piece of woollen stuff,and bind it all round 
with a black braid, and work the fancy stitch on 
it in erewel wool. A fringe at each side is an 
improvement. A very effective rug or mat can 
be made with all the odds and ends of wools thus: 
Work knotted stitches into coarse Berlin wool- 
work canvas in irregular-shaped patches of differ- 
ent colors, avoiding putting decided contrasts to- 
gether, but arranging blues and greens, reds, 
browns, and yellows, crimson and scarlet, grays 
and violets, next to each other. Care must be 
taken that the wools are arranged in equal thick- 
nesses, thus: two strands of fingering or four of 
crewel wool will be required to work in with fleecy. 
Several rows of knots in some dark-colored wool 
must be worked round the rugasaborder. Knot- 
ted stitches are made by twisting the wool once 
or twice round the needle before returning it into 
the same hole where the stitch was commenced. 

Dark-colored cloth or velvet makes a pretty pair 
of dressing slippers, with a large blue butterfly 
covering nearly the whole front, to imitate those 
worn by the little girl when she visited “ Butter- 
fly Land,” in the Cuckoo Clock. To ornament 
the front of the slippers cut out a large blue vel- 
vet, satin, or kid butterfly, overcast it down to the 
cloth, first raising the velvet between the wings 
with some cotton-wool, to represent the body ; 
copy from nature or from a print the spots, vein- 
ing, ete., of a butterfly with silks of appropriate 
colors; put two small beads for the eyes; now 
line the cloth with silk er cambric, bind the front 
with ribbon, or overcast with blue filoselle, and 
sew it on toa cork sole. There is no back part 
to a dressing slipper, only a front piece coming 
high up over the instep. 

Almost any shaped baskets and work-cases can 
be made of plaited paper; white, brown, or news 
paper may be utilized for this purpose. To make 
a white basket, cut into narrow strips, three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide, thin cartridge or white demy 
paper, double each strip lengthwise into two, and 
plait it as straw and ap are done. When you 
have plaited a sufficient quantity, stitch them 
together into shape you wish the basket to be, 
using a small basin, jar, or even another basket 
to assist in shaping the work. When the plait 
is stitched into shape, and handles put on, give it 
two coats of hot gelatine and water,and when 
thoroughly dry, varnish. Baskets of newspaper 
or brown paper must be painted with oil-color 
and afterward varnished, 





MRS. TIPTON’S TREASURER. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


F MR. TIPTON had not been unconmonly 

careful in relation to scrip and wallet, and 
had not tied his purse-strings so very closely 
that it was as much as her life was worth to get 
them open, Mrs. Tipton might not have needed a 
treasurer. But as it was, unable to get a dollar 
without undergoing cross-examination, and _re- 
ceiving criticism, and rendering strict account 
afterward, and most usually unable to get it then, 
as Mr. Tipton preferred making his own pur- 
chases and getting his own change, she was driven 
to her rag-bag. She used to laugh at her jest 
about it, saying that if her resulting coin was 
ever so hard and shining, it was nevertheless 








rag-money. Rag-money or not, it was unspeaka- 
bly precious to Mrs. Tipton. It may be that her 
frequent and dire want of any sort of money 
made the financial question one of more interest 
to her than it might have been otherwise. She 
read the accounts of the great fortunes of great 
men with a real relish; read the story of the 
sources of Queen Victoria’s income, and rolled 
the items of the civil list under her tongue like 
sweet morsels; read the daily statement of the 
internal revenue, and all that she could find about 
the national debt; even read the monthly returns 
of the great railroads, comparing them with those 
usually given of the year before, and fancying 
for one delicious moment, as she read, that it 
might make a difference in her dividends, she 
who never had had a dividend, nor ever expected 
one. She read all the debates on the silver ques- 
tion—dry enough to cramble as they were—to no 
other end than a hopeless muddling of her wits, 
and ran her eye over the market quotations of 
stocks and bonds, without ever finding out what 
it meant when it said that money sold for from 
six to seven per cent. 

It was rather a singular fact, considering her 
interest in the subject, that she had never seen a 
bond. She knew that Mr. Tipton had some bonds ; 
but, so far as she had any idea of them at all, she 
figured them in her mind as resembling either a 
small map on wooden rollers or the bunch of deco- 
rated shaving papers which she always gave her 
husband at Christmas, receiving in return from 
him a new pocket-handkerehief. There was just 
such a bunch now hanging up by the desk in the lit- 
tle back room that he called his den, and she had 
treated it with reverence for some time, as a spe- 
cies of emissary from the Treasury of the United 
States: it was one of Mr. Tipton’s habits to put 
valuables in perfectly open and obvious, and there- 
fore unsuspected, places, in order to confound 
house-breakers, which made her fancy concerning 
it less irrational. She never could forget Mr. 
Tipton’s inscrutable face when she asked about 
it once, and he told her it was a pen-wiper. Of 
course her ignorance only added to Mr. Tipton’s 
contempt for her feminine calibre, and to his con- 
viction that women might be trusted with their 
children, under supervision, with care of souls 
and care of sick and dying, but that so valuable 
a thing as money was not to be given into such 
weak hands. Why should he show her a bond, 


that she might know what the thing was like ?. 


There were some things that women had no need 
of knowing. The consequence of all which nig- 
gardliness and want of trust was that Mrs. Tipton 
had to resort, as I have said, to her rag-bag. 

That the good woman saved every shred of 
thread, every ravelling, every scrid of paper to be 
seen on the floor, only gave her husband reason to 
think that she was the neatest of neat housekeep- 
ers, as, of course, he had a right that his wife 
should be. That there never was a newspaper to 
be found that was more than a week old was rather 
puzzling to him; but then there were fires to kin- 
die, and window-panes to polish,and shelves to 
be covered, saving paint, and carpets to be lined, 
and clothes to be wrapped up and put away, and 
so perhaps that was all right. She had said 
once, in answer to his inquiry, that nobody bor- 
rowed them. “ Well,” he said then, “ you needn’t 
take a whole newspaper to kindle a fire; I can 
get a blaze with one wisp.” She always had a 
piece of soft cloth handy to do up a cut or a 
bruise, so that it had not yet occurred to him 
to observe that there were never any old rags 
in the house. On the whole, he had not sus- 
pected the existence of that rag-bag; that is, 
in any undue proportions. Every well-regulated 
house had a rag-bag, the sale of whose contents 
kept the tin-ware in repair; his mother’s always 
did. And so, fortunately—or was it unfortunate- 
ly ?—Mrs. Tipton’s source of revenue remained 
undiscovered and undisturbed. 

If Mr. Tipton had looked into that receptacle, 
he would doubtless have raised the roof with his 
outery over the things he would have seen at such 
time as any emergency required the raising of 
some vast sum—say a dollar and a half. Only an 
emergency, however; for under ordinary pressure 
Mrs. Tipton kept strictly within the line of cut- 
tings and clippings, newspapers and letter envel- 
opes. She had been able with this sometimes, 
taking the whole course of the year, to have her 
old hat made over, and get herself a couple of 
pairs of stockings with no darns to make her ten- 
der feet burn like live coals. She resorted to ex- 
treme measures only when extreme want goaded 
her, as now—now when Anna was going to grad- 
uate, and it was impossible to induce her father 
to yield a sum sufficient for a new white dress for 
the occasion, to say nothing of a new gown for 
herself that might not shame the child among her 
mates, 

“ You are setting the child a dreadful example 
of frivolity,’ said Mr. Tipton. ‘One would 
think, to hear you talk, that there was nothing in 
the world but dress,” 

“T think that is very unfair, Mr. Tipton,” said 
his wife. ‘“ You know how I have”—she wanted 
to say pinched, and pared, and saved, but she 
knew there would be an outburst from her hus- 
band, who, on the principle that two and two make 
five, always considered himself a good provider ; 
so she said—“ done as you wished, to keep Anna 
respectable at school. But you know, too, that 
I have never let her go a single day without hear- 
ing all her lessons myself, to see that she was 
perfect in them—” fe Fae 

“It must have been useful teaher, especially 
in trigonometry and chemistry, Latin and—” 

“T learned a little of almost all of them in 
hearing her—enough to follow her, at any rate.” 

“ Well, I don’t know what that has to do with 
it; and I don’t see why she needs a white gown 
in order to take a diploma, She'll get the diplo- 
ma all the same, I suppose, and be able to teach ? 
Well, then, when she’s gone to work teaching, 
and had her pay, she can buy herself a white gown 
if she has any use forit. I sha’n’t buy her one.” 











“Oh, Mr. Tipton! I don’t see how—” 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference whether you 
see how or not. I guess I care as much for my 
daughter as youdo. But I think I do her a much 
better turn by saving money for her to use when 
she needs it; and so will she, then.” 

“But she needs it now,” urged the persistent 
mother. “There'll never be a time when she 
will feel the want of anything any more.” 

“Won't there? Well, we’re all born, but we're 
none of us buried; and you needn’t say any 
more about it, Sophia. You might as well talk 
to the Man of Mull, and I should think you’d 
have found it out by this time.” 

She had; she had found it out. For herself 
she would not have asked him for a cent of money, 
to save her life. She had rubbed the old gown, 
and turned it wrong side out and upside down, 
and pieced it with new and pieced it with old, 
and darned it and inked it, till nothing else could 
be done with it. The only thing about it was 
that she could stay away from the graduation 
exercises, as She already staid away from church. 
But Anna could not stay away, and Anna must 
have that graduation dress; and she fell back on 
her rag-bag. 

She was doubtful if she could accomplish it. 
But there was a good deal of time yet. The worst 
thing in the matter was, Mr. Tipton would have to 
know it in the end, and then he would expect her 
always to make as much from her sales, and cut 
down her already meagre receipts, or he would 
take it into his own hands, and there would be 
an end of the only comfort she had. No: she 
was wrong to say that. Anna was a comfort—a 
great, an unspeakable comfort. How lovely was 
the pale face up which the color streamed if you 
looked at her, the appealing blue eyes, and the 
cloud of soft brown curls above !—lovely to her, at 
least, and dear as when she could remember it 
her baby’s face. She had little else to remember 
in her life, where the changes hardly made a tide- 
mark ; she remembered it all the way up—when 
the little pearis first came in the sweet, sweet 
mouth, when the teeth were gone, and a curious 
vacuous innocence replaced them, till the second 
teeth came, like kernels of seed-corn, pullin~ 
down the nose and maturing all the features at 
once. What a pride and joy the child had been 
to her in her behavior, at her books, everywhere! 
And now, to pay her for all her endeavor and 
obedience by shaming her in public just-when 
the shame would be so keen! Mrs. Tipton felt 
that if she had to steal it to do it, as her mind 
expressed itself, yet Anna must have that gown. 
Not that she had the least intention of going so 
far, only, on the same parallel with which, as some 
critic has said, every woman has seen in herself 
the beginnings of Becky Sharp, Mrs. Tipton felt 
herself capable of it. There was nobody to steal 
from, in fact: Mr. Tipton carried no money about 
him. I don’t know whether she felt that was an 
outrage on Mr. Tipton’s part or not, in giving her 
no chance to pick his pockets had she been so dis- 
posed, for I doubt if she had ever thought of it. 
Her intelleet may not have been sufficiently ad- 
vaneed. Mr. Tipton often assured her she was a 
fool; but she had consoled herself by thinking 
that if she was, she was not such a fool as Mr. 
Tipton’s mother, who, when her husband told her 
they must in future burn only one candle in the 
evening when visitors called, obeyed him by cut- 
ting one candle in two, so as to burn but one can- 
dle, if two lights. Mr. Tipton came rightly by 
his—his peculiarities, she thought ; but then cer- 
tain peculiarities, such as meanness, for instance, 
may sometimes be carried to the dividing line 
that makes the boundary of dishonesty, and it 
was a sort of dishonesty to cheat Anna of a dress 
that she might be said to have earned; and when 
she was told that she might stay at school and 
graduate, of course the presumption was that it 
meant graduate as other girls graduate—in a 
white gown. The white gown might be all very 
silly—she thought it was herself—but while the 
other girls had it, it was a sin and a shame that 
it should be refused to her, this sweetest and best 
and brightest girl of all; the most conspicuous 
of all, too, standing as she did at the head of her 
class, And so her poor thoughts ran on and on 
in a vicious circle, and came to nothing every 
time but the rag-bag. 

She sat still a little while after her husband 
went out, building a little castle in the air. What 
if somebody should send Anna a white dress as a 
gift? What if it should be dotted muslin, with 
tambour-work inserting in the waist, and edging 
in the neck, and a broad, broad lutestring sash, 
and white slippers, and a bunch of violets for the 
belt of it? 

It would have to be one of her relations— 
which one? None of the Tiptons, certainly ; they 
wouldn’t if they could: she didn’t know as she 
wanted them to if they would. Thank goodness, 
Anna didn’t favor the Tiptons any! And as for 
her own sister, she was much too unable, and she 
had her own girls to dress. No; if you wanted 
anything, you must go to work and get it your- 
self; there was nothing but the rag-bag. Did 
Mr. Tipton leave the paper? Let her see what 
rags were worth, if she could find them in the 
price-current, and then hustle the paper out of 
sight till it was forgotten. Rags were not quoted 
that week. Well, she knew from long habit what 
they would probably be by the time she was ready 
to sell. There were columns about cotton—ah, 
what would she not give for one good bale of cot- 
ton to add to her rag-bag! She laughed with 
pleasure at the absurd thought. 

Mrs. Tipton began to bestir herself in earnest 
after this with her work, She succeeded in get- 
ting Mr. Tipton to send her a piece of cotton cloth 
by having him personilly inspect the sheets and 
pillow-cases and under-clothing, article by article, 
and by receiving humbly a severe lecture on their 
condition, to the effect that it was such as no self- 
respecting; woman would allow, and why hadn’t 
she begun: to darn earlier, and why had she patch- 
ed them with new cloth that the Bible itself told 











her would tear away, and so on to the end of the 
chapter. She must take the worst sheets and 
make under-clothing of the parts that were left ; 
he wasn’t going to buy any. No time for such a 
piece of work as that? What else had she to 
do with her time? “Mr. Tipton,” said his wife, 
made resolute, not for herself now, not because 
she wanted any new under-clothing but her wind- 
ing-sheet, but because she wanted for her rag-bag 
the shreds and clippings resulting from the man- 
ufacture of new cloth into garments—“ Mr. Tip- 
ton, if I was to die, I haven’t the decent articles 
to lay me out!” 

“Well,” he answered her, his thin red beard 
bristling, as it seemed, in double redness while 
she faced him as he had never seen her do be- 
fore, “I don’t know anybody that that would hurt 
but yourself!” But he sent her the piece of 
cloth. 

“Seems as if I hadu’t gone to work the right 
way with him in the first place,” said Mrs. Tip. 
ton to herself. “I ought to have stood right up 
to him, and put my foot down then !” 

But she went to work the right way with her 
cloth, and cut, and skimped, and pieced her gores, 
and picked up her threads, aud saw her rag-bag 
swell with a heart that swelled too with hope and 
satisfaction, She had looked at the muslin that 
she meant to have down in Rainey’s store, thirty 
cents a yard; she began already to see its lumi- 
nous sheerness floating about her dear child’s 
pretty shape. 

“Ah, Mr. Dustin,” she said, when next the tin- 
man came along with his cart, “ how are rags to- 
day? No higher? And paper just the same, 


“you say?” 


“ Well, now, Miss Tipton, old papers brings me 
just about the same’s they have this two year, 
excep’ pamphlets —they’re a cent an’ a half a 
pound, But I’m a leetle expecting rags to rise—” 

“You are!” she exclaimed, in joyful accents, 
and thrust her bag behind her. 

“Yes; rags is sensitive. They feel the affairs 
of men as if they was still a-clothing of ’em. 
You let a gen’ral Europeing war come on, and 
rags will go kiting. It’s sometimes an excellent 
thing for the market if a plague or an eperdemic 
breaks out in the East—rags go up as if they 
knew it. That’s odd, now ?” 

“Tshould say so. How do you account for it 2” 

“ Well, I don’ know’s I do account, It’s one of 
the mysteries, like the mysteries of tides. "Pears 
as if rags could feel. And you don’t want a new 
dipper to-day? Got one—a good one ; thought of 
you when I slung it on ; block-tin, double bottom. 
No? Well, another time, I reckon. Tl trouble 
you, though, for a drink of water, if it’s handy.” 
And he saw that she had plugged the hole in the 
dipper with a bit of a match, and cut the ends off 
smooth, and he knew there was a great haul in 
reserve for him before long. 

Poor Mrs. Tipton saw that he had seen it. 
“ He’s always getting the better of me,” she said. 
“If I was some women I’d wet my rags till they 
weighed like water!’ But as she wasn’t some 
women she took it out in watching the newspa- 
pers and trying to keep up with the inextrica- 
ble confusion of the foreign news, hoping to be 
able to see the war cloud in season for her rags ; 
and if ever woman prayed devoutly for an epi- 
demic in the East, Mrs. Tipton was certainly the 
one. But then I doubt if any woman ever did. 

Day by day Mrs. Tipton added to her market- 
able store. She did not go to walk but she scuff- 
ed along a bit of paper in the street till getting 
it where she could secure it unobserved to bring 
home; she stole out sometimes in the evening 
and tore down such of the advertising bills and 
posters as were not faithfully pasted, that she 
might by so much increase the sum of her reve- 
nue, when she should be ready to call in her 
treasurer. She tore certain old books from their 
bindings, and even soaked and loosened the bind- 
ings for what they were worth. She went up in 
the attic and ran her fingers through the bundles 
of old family letters there. These her mother 
had written her when she was at school herself ; 
these had come from her dear father when he 
was last at sea. No, she couldn’t. These were 
her sister’s letters ; they told of troubles and sor- 
rows and small wants. Well, they might go. 
But then if Mattie died they would be just as 
precious as the others: no. Still, she might die 
herself, and then who would care for them? And 
they would be at any one’s mercy—and all the 
private things in Mattie’s. She wasn’t going to 
have that. She never did approve of keeping 
family letters—and there would be more as time 
went on. But if Mattie’s went, she would have 
no partiality ; all must. All did, 

Here was another old trunk—old letters, old 
deeds, old notes long paid, old account books of 
a hundred years ago, papers showing where the 
old Tiptons had gotten the better of the neigh- 
bors with whom they dealt, maps of old farms, 
note-books, almanacs. What conceiveable value 
had they for anybody but Eddie Ochiltree? They 
might go with the rest; and go they did. And if 
any missing document that would have supplied 
the gaps in the history of Captain John Mason, 
or have touched a new point about Raleigh or 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, went into eternal oblivion 
with them, Mrs. Tipton neither knew nor cared. 
What was anything of that sort beside the re- 
solve that her darling should not be put to 
shame ? 

That was great plunder; but of course that 
was not enough. Let her gather whatever there 
might be. Straightway, then, she cut down all 
her stockings, for one thing, and made them over, 
in order to throw the discarded part into the 
common receptacle, leave them long or short as 
it might; there was an old window curtain up- 
stairs that came to strips every time she washed 
it—it wasted thread to mend it—that might as 
well add its weight; the fringes on most of the 
towels were ragged—she cut them off ; there was 
an old hoop-skirt, long abandoned, the only one 
she ever had, and that had carried her through 
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the reign of crinoline—she cut away the tapes 
and stripped the steels of their woven coverings, 
which perhaps weighed the fiftieth part of a half- 
ounce. Anna’s copy-books? Let them go. 
And Mr. Tipton’s love-letters? Mr. Tipton him- 
self had read them over not long since, and filed 
them, and for the time had felt as if all their 
sentiments were his still, and that he was a very 
good husband because he had been a tender lover. 
They had caused him to plume himself a good deal 
on his domestic virtues for two or three days, till 
he forgot them. The bundle seemed heavier and 
bulkier than it used, but then her husband had 
folded round and covered the letters, and per- 
haps made more of them that way. He had tied 
up some other old truck with them, at any rate, 
maybe just to steady them. He'd never look at 
them again. Besides, they were her own; why 
should she leave her love-letters for all the world 
to read? The love-letters followed suit. Then 
Mrs. Tipton looked round for fresh forage. What 
else was there? She might take the cotton-wool 
out of the comfortable; but that would be rob- 
bing her husband; she would not do that—at 
least not till she couldn’t help it. Those Con- 
gressional documents—well, a cent and a half a 
pound—no earthly good! Mr. Tipton might 
never know it, and then the case was desperate. 
In they went with all the rest; and she even took 
the scissors and clipped the margins from every 
book in the book-case that really belonged to her- 
self—few in number, but atoms swell the amount. 
Searching the house from top to bottom, there 
really seemed to be nothing else she dared 
touch, 

Mrs. Tipton’s stock ready, she lay in wait for 
the tinman, in order to receive him when Mr. 
Tipton should be away; and it appeared to her 
for days as if there were conspiracy between 
Providence and her husband to trap a guilty wife, 
if an ever so fond mother, by the tinman’s never 
going by except at times when Mr. Tipton was in 
the house. 

She secured him at last. Rags had not mate- 
rially risen, he said, but still they fetched.a good 
price. “Law sakes! Ii! have to get another 
team if there’s anymore. This sorter means busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Dustin. “Speaking er business,” 
he went on, emptying her poor store into his 
great burlap bags, “it’s a pretty one they’re in 
out to Washington. Have a foreign war on our 
hands in no time if they don’t haul off, and rags 
up out of sight. Wish I'd ’a seen the President 
in the beginning, I’d ’a gin him a hint that ’d’a 
saved half the fuss. But they’re all so sot in 
their own conceit”—tugging and jamming in the 
rags—“TI calkerlate it wouldn’t ’a done any gret 
good. But all the science isn’t in the big-wigs. 
Now there’s my gal, my little gal—you seen her 
going by to school. I ’ain’t no manner o’ doubt 
she could give them fellers out there to the gov- 
ernment p’ints. She graduates nextweek. You’ve 
got a gal too that’s took the course, ’ain’t you ? 
I see her. Sheand my Prisey was neck and neck 
awhile. But blood ’ll tell, and the Tiptons always 
was smart.” 

But not all Mr. Dustin’s adroit remarks divert- 
ed Mrs. Tipton’s eyes from his steelyard. She 
looked, perhaps, a little more intently, and would 
have been glad to trip him after utterance of his 
opinion of the Tiptons. She really loved her hus- 
band, after all, and in spite of all; but under the 
phrase “the Tiptons” she bound up every bad 
feature in his character. The only trouble that 
Anna had ever given her, indeed, was the fact 
that, let her do what she would, and favor whom 
she might, she really was a Tipton. 

Well, the deed was done. Her eyes sparkled 
as the reckoning was over, honest weight this 
time if never before, and a sum in her hand such 
as she had not been mistress of this many a day. 
‘** Good weight and good money,” said Mr. Dustin, 
counting it into her open palm. “ You never 
sand your rags, Miss Tipton, and I never scale 
my weights. Not the leastestest mite. You're 
the sorter woman I like to trade ’ith; but sakes 
alive ! some of em! they jest fetch out a thimble- 
ful of rags and expect a hatful of money, and 
declare I'm a-putting my thumb on, and I ain’t 
giving the truth, and they see the figures differ- 
ent, and they see the price o’ rags in the paper, 
and know better’n I do, and [’'m a-cheating any- 
way !”’ of all which enormities in times past had 
Mrs. Tipton been guilty. ‘“ Now you,” said Mr. 
Dustin, who, through her anxieties, had all the 
conversation to himself, “ you just watch and see 
I ain’t, and that’s what I like. Cheating ’em! 
I’m the best friend and treasurer of a heap of 
women whose husbands are just a leetle—just a 
leetle—keerful.” 

That night the muslin was in the house; the 
next night it was cut out, and when graduation- 
day came there never was a prettier little white 
rose-bud of a girl than Anna looked in her new 
dress. And poor Mrs. Tipton sat at home and 
pictured her child taking the honors, her heart 
full, at one and the same time, of longing and 
content; and Mr. Tipton went and saw her do it, 
and came home in a fine rage. 

What did Mrs. Tipton care? She had accom- 
plished what she had undertaken todo. “I don’t 
know what you have to say about it,” she de- 
clared, gathering all her forces. “ It never cost 
you one cent.” 

“Why not? Who did it cost? Who's paying 
for my daughter’s clothes? Where did it come 
from ?” 

“ Rags.” 

“ Rags enough for that expense? Never. Tell 
that to the marines. Where did you get 
them ?” 

“JT didn’t steal them,” said Mrs. Tipton, proud- 
ly. “I saved them. They were margins, envel- 
opes, letters—my family letters, my love-letters.” 
She thought faintly for half a second, in her des- 
peration, that he might applaud. _He had some- 
times praised her ingenuity in saving. 

“ Your love-letters!” he roared. ‘“‘ And is that 
all the sentiment you have? Did you open the 

















bundle 2” he cried, in vehement haste. “ Did you 
read them before you let them go? No? No! 
Great heavens! Mrs. Tipton, your daughter Il 
never wear such an expensive dress again if she 
should be crowned Queen of England. My bonds 
were in that bundle. Your daughter’s dress has 
cost me just two thousand dollars !” 

And perhaps Mrs. Tipton would have sunk 
through the floor and into her grave if at that 
moment her eye, wandering everywhere weakly, 
had not caught sight of Mr. Dustin himself, as he 
came up the door-step, with some papers in his 
hand and a shrewd smile on his face. “ Guess 
you sorter made a mistake,” said he, as she flew 
to the door more like a leaf blown by an autumn 
wind than a woman in a hurry. “These don’t 
belong in no rag-bag. Found ’em when I looked 
the lot over, and fetched ’em back d’rekly. We'll 
take out the weight of ’em next sale, You'll 
never think I cheat again, anyway, Miss Tipton. 
You'll believe I'm the best friend and treasurer 
of women whose husbands are—well, just a mite 
—keerful.” And she did believe it. And she 
knew it was a friend she had lost; for from that 
day Mr. Tipton, seeing what could be done with 
a rag-bag, took it into his ‘own hands. And if 
Anna’s school-teaching had not more than taken 
its place to her, Mrs. Tipton would eertainly have 
come to want with the loss of her friend and 
treasurer, 





THE MAIDEN’S LAMENT. 
(AFTER “ LOCKSLEY HALL,”) 


Ce leave me here a little, while I muse 

on many things; 

Leave me here, and when you want me, sound the 
banjo’s dulcet strings. 


Let me cast my roving optic down the vista of the 


Past, 
Meditate on all my follies, from my first act to my 
last. 


All the list of weary blunders had their origin and 
start 

From the day I first determined I would give myself 
to Art— 


From the day I perpetrated an umbrella stand much 
garnished. 

*Twas a drain-pipe with scrap pictures neatly pasted 
on and varnished. 


But this kind of decoration speedily went out of 
style, 

Sol turned me round and painted daisies on a sky- 
blue tile. 


Then a red-legged stork I painted, ‘mid some rushes, 
on a panel; 

Next I made a lovely study of some cat-tails worked 
on flannel. 


“Unconventional and worthless” were these efforts, 
said the croakers, 

So I did some gorgeous sunflowers, just as straight 
and stiff as pokers. 


Then we girls all took to sketching, in a way off- 
hand and easy, 

With strange streaks and freaks of color; this we 
called “‘s0 Japanesey.” 


I have “etched” a dozen doyleys, painted four de- 
pressing placques, 

Covered with Kate Greenaway children menu paste- 
boards by the stacks, 


Done “drawn-work,” made ribbon roses, burnished 
plaster things with gilt, 

Sketched papa’s face on the tea-pot, and have made 
a “crazy quilt.” 


Then, as if this list of objects didn’t “ write me down 
an ass,” 

1 must needs with all the others madly try to ham- 
mer brass. 


Comrades, I am very weary, and my heart is sorely 
vexed. 

Is this game of Art ’most finished? If it isn't, what 
comes next ? 


Must I try to do wood-carving? Must I learn to 
model some? 

Hark! the banjo calls me onward. Comrades, weari- 
ly 1 come. Besste Cuanpier. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. | 


ACE, which has been so long abandoned, is 
now in such favor that even in the daytime 
black Chantilly lace skirts are worn over colored 
silk. The corsage, which is generally pointed, is 
of silk like the skirt, and is not covered, but only 
trimmed with Chantilly lace on the shoulders, in 
the form of bretelles, or as a loose jabot extend- 
ing down the front. As to the lace skirt, it is 
made as long as the silk one, and is looped low 
or high, according to taste, on the left hip, so as 
to show the trimming on the bottom of the silk 
skirt. The Chantilly lace flounces, of which the 
lace skirts are composed, are sewed together so that 
the lower scalloped edge of one flounce just over- 
laps the straight edge of the one below it. Laces 
of all widths are used in this manner, beginning 
with those eight inches wide. The narrow laces 
are less convenient to use; they are sewed on a 
silk skirt, from which they can not readily be sepa- 
rated, while the lace skirts can be worn with nu- 
merous dresses, thus enabling the wearer to vary 
her toilette indefinitely. 

This fashion has given rise to a new fabric, 
called Jaize, which is manufactured by the piece, 
in imitation of the different lace points, Valen- 
ciennes, Malines, Alengon, ete., as well as of black 
Chantilly and guipure. Of this fabric entire 
dresses are made, which are trimmed with lace to 
match that of the laige. This material will be 
much used for summer bridal toilettes, chiefly of 





Valenciennes laize trimmed with Valenciennes edg- 
ing. It will also be in vogue for casino dresses, and 
those for country-house réunions. When the 
toilette is very dressy the sleeves are made, not 
of silk, but of lace or laize, according to circum- 
stances. Let us add that black lace over gray 
satin is much in vogue. 

Dresses of damassé or embroidered silk, or 
erépe de Chine, combined with velvet, are very 
fashionable. For example, écru crépe de Chine 
embroidered with prune chenille. The tablier of 
erépe de Chine is almost as long as a skirt, hav- 
ing below it only a ruching composed of alternate 
ruches of écru and prune satin, about four inches 
wide, placed perpendicularly, as close together as 
possible. Toward the sides the tablier is slight- 
ly draped to show the prune velvet underneath, 
next which comes a half-breadth of écru crape. 
The back breadths are made entirely of prune 
velvet. The pointed corsage is also of prune vel- 
vet, and opens low in front, but is furnished with a 
draped fichu of écru crape, which is fastened on 
the side, near the nape of the neck, by a prune 
satin bow. 

Among the combinations that are in prepara- 
tion are polonaises of plain material, the fronts 
of which are lined throughout with stuff with 
figures of all sizes, even with huge designs, and 
of.a color contrasting with that of the polonaise. 
The fronts are then turned up from the bottom, 
so as to make a liberal display of the lining. A 
new fabric is a kind of cashmere which bas not 
vet been named, but which is as lustrous as silk 
and as pliant as wool. This is ornamented with 
large flowers principally on a cream ground, which 
are very effective. It is used for the long back 
breadths of a dress, with the fronts of plain silk, 
either cream or one of the prevailing colors of 
the design. 

The tournure, or bustle, is an element now in- 
dispensable to all ladies’ toilettes ; but there are 
so many shapes that a few details on the topic 
will not be out of place. There is the tournure 
ponf, from eight to twenty inches long, made of 
stiff muslin flounces mounted on a foundation 
furnished with steel springs. These are also 
made of hair-cloth puffed out by the aid of hair- 
cloth pleats, volis, puffs, or braids; others, the 
least expensive of all, are made of Turkey red, 
écru stiff lace, or brilliant, with or without gath- 
ered or pleated flounces. The lower flounce is 
almost always made long enough to support the 
back breadth of the dress. 

In general the tournure poufs have many 
more steel springs than they did last year. We 
have counted twenty-four in a width of twelve 
inches. Double tournures even are made, the 
size of which can be increased or diminished at 
will. The upper part of the tournure is com- 
posed of three pieces laced together, which are 
puffed up by drawing the lacing strings, and flat- 
tened by loosening them, For heavy dresses and 
travelling costumes, the tournure furnished with 
steel springs is covered with several thickly gath- 
ered flounces of cotton cloth. For light summer 
toilettes, on the contrary, tournures are made of 
écru or white stiff lace. 

Tournure skirts are also made of Vichy linen, 
which are very convenient for travelling and rainy 
weather ; steel springs, crossed at the top, form 
the pouf, and three flounces of Russian lace cov- 
er the bottom of the tournure skirt, which is 
edged with narrow lace. They are also made of 
Turkey red, and trimmed with velvet ribbons. 
Tournure skirts, designed for full-dress toilettes, 
are made of white brilliant, and trimmed with 
six flounces of stiff muslin set on the upper part, 
which is to form the tournure. They are also 
made of écru or white tulle, foulard, and tussore. 
To sum up these details, the essential points at 
this moment are that the tournure should be prom- 
inent, and should support the dress almost to the 
bottom, to obtain which result all sorts of devices 
are admissible. 

To return to summer dresses: plaids will no 
longer be worn, except for travelling and at 
home; neither will plain stuffs for the entire 
dress, except where two plain fabrics of different 
colors are employed, as lilac and écru, gray and 
garnet, green and old-gold, bronze and blue, ete., 
the skirt being of one color and the over-skirt 
and corsage of the other. Figured stuffs, with 
designs of all styles, will be used indifferently 
for the lower part or skirt of the toilette, and the 
upper part or over-skirt and basque, or polonaise. 
They will also be employed for the linings, revers, 
and trimmings of a dress in which a plain fabric 
is the predominating element; in this case the 
wrappings will be of the figured stuff, the plain 
stuff like the dress, or of both together, for mixed 
wrappings are gaining ground. 

Embroideries of all kinds, silk, chenille, or frisé 
velvet, are in the greatest favor. These embroid- 
eries are color on color, blue on blue, etc., or else 
contrasting, as red on gold, or dark green on dark 
blue, ete. ; or, lastly, several colors on a different 
ground. Wool, silk, and transparent stuffs are 
embroidered ; for instance, black laize, the woven 
lace manufactured by the yard of which we have 
spoken above, sometimes has the designs worked 
over with gold thread and chenille, thus produ- 
cing a magnificent effect. 

Many glacé or changeable silks are seen, but 
whole costumes are not made of them; they are 
combined with brocaded or embroidered silks of 
the two colors employed in their composition, the 
ground being of one and the designs of the oth- 
er. In a word, there is a strong tendency to 
match the colors used in a toilette; but, on the 
other hand, this is boldly frowned upon by the 
use of contrasting hues. 

Even for parasols, silks with flower designs, 
large and small, are used, sometimes for the out- 
side and sometimes for the lining, the plain ma- 
terial being of the same color as the ground of 
the figured stuff. When the outside is plain, a 
flower is often cut out of the figured material 
and applied thereon carelessly on the side of the 
parasol. EmMEvine Raymonp. 














ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Evira.—Red sealing-wax is the most fashionable, but 
you can use any tint you prefer. Do not put “to” or 
“for” on your envelope. Have a druggist prepare the 
hair tonic. Send in your own card, and leave thut of 
your husband on the hall table, or leave “Mr. and 

ra.,” just as you please, for a first call. Opera-glass- 
es in plain leather are the best, but smoked pearl are 
very elegant and fashionable. 

Sr. Lovis.—No; we co not answer questions except 
in thiscolumn. A lady leaves her card at an afternoon 
tea, and need not call again. Send your card in two 
envelopes through the post to the bride if she is “at 
home” on the designated reception day. It makes no 
difference whether you have known her or not if you 
receive her cards. 

Susix.—lIt is proper for you to ask the servant to re- 
duce your too strong colles with hot water if you so 
desire. Plenty of cream should be furnished. 

Anstor H.—Get golden brown cashmere, and combine 
it with brown and red changeable silk for a blonde. 
Make by hints in New York Fashions of late numbers 
of the Bazar. Have a Henri IIL. brown straw hat with 
velvet andanaigrette. Embroidery and Oriental lace are 
still most used for trimming white nainsook dresses, 

Axtora.—Use your silk Jersey, and add rich jetted 
fringe on the edge. ‘There is a prospect of a change in 
the shape of fur garments, so that it is a risk to buy 
them at this end of the winter. 

Feepa.—Naone’ veiling will be worn again. Read 
The Ugly Girl Papers, which will be sent you from this 
office on receipt of $1. 

Anxtovs.—Get a light brown straw hat like those 
lately described in the Bazar. The bine parasol is ap- 
propriate. We can not advise about the books to be 
used in studying mathematics, book-keeping, ete. 

Beunerre.—Use pink silk surah under your net 
dress. “Cashmere shawls and plush shoes” will not 
be worn in the summer. 

Mrs. B.—A guimpe is a white muslin waist worn 
under a low-neck dress; sometimes only a yoke and 
sleeves are made of the muslin or other material, and 
the low sleeveless dress is permane tly sewed to this 
yoke or guimpe. 

Ricumonpy Svussoriser.—Any large store in New 
York will furnish you with samples of velvet grena- 
dine; they will be marked with the price, and sent by 
mail to your address. 

Maxie A.—Your suggestions are good. Write to this 
office for cut patterns, 

E. W. M.—For very light mourning you can nse 
jetted braid on cashmere. Get a biack straw bon- 
net trimmed with mourning silk when leaving off 
crape. Gold ornaments are not used, nor is a long 
crape veil worn with a white suit. Satin is only suit- 
able for very light mourning, and should certainly not 
be used with crape. 

Dew-Dror.—Biack aud white combinations will be 
used again. A wrapper is not suitable for wearing at 
table ; it is meant alone for a bedroom dress. 

Tueress.—Your golden brown foulard will be pretty 
for an entire dress, or with a paler écra pongee over- 
dress. Have a shirred basque, deep apron over-skirt, 
and round skirt, with a velvet collar and cuffs. Get 
some open black embroidery, and put red surah under 
it for a vest and front of the skirt of a black nuns’ 
veiling dress. 

Gerrrupe.—Get the Jersey, and do as you suggest. 
Do not alter the black cashmere. Watches are worn 
with chatelaines, or else with a short bar chain, and 
the watch pocket is then a slit across the left of the 
dress waist just above the darts. Ecru batiste wili 
not change color when washed. Brown, dull red, yel- 
low, and some shades of blue will be becoming to you. 

M. H. A.—You had better not attempt cleaning your 
green cloth, but send it to a professional scourer. 

Quanpanry.—Get some smail-figured velvet fora plais 
basque, and put a little of it on your satin skirt as part 
of its drapery. 

7. R. 8.—Get rose or pale electric blue ottoman silk, 
or else surah, and make it like Fig. 3 on the first page 
of Bazar No, 13, Vol. XVII., using alternate ruffles of 
the silk and of Oriental lace for trimming the front. 

B. L. C.—Have a border for your carpet. 

Mrs. T. B. B.—Wear tan-colored gloves with a dress 
of any color. 

Oxevtent Hussanp.—We have no pattern of the 
scarf lambrequin. 

Anya.—Brown bison-cloth made in a tailor dress, 
with tan gloves of undressed kid, and a brown straw 
bonnet or hat with a touch of red to brighten it, will 
suit you for travelling and for the street. 

Sxow-Fiaxe.—A white flannel bathing suit, with 
princesse blonse-waist and drawers all in one piece, 
and the skirt belted on, will be pretty for your daughter. 
Trim it with rows of blue wool braid. 

Lizziz M.—A toilette set of white batiste embroider- 
ed with bine or pink silk, and trimmed with lace, a 
handsomely painted or embroidered pincushion, or a 
sofa-pillow, or footstool, will be handsome for you to 
make for your friend. 

Jo.—Have a Jersey waist, and hook the back drapery 
of your camel’s-hair skirts above its edge. A jetted 
net mantle with red satin surah lining will suit both 
your dresses. Have it small, high-shouldered, and 
merely a cape back with sleeve pieces that cover the 
arms, and a longer mantilla front. Trim with lace 
frills and jet drops. 

Vittaee Grev.—Do not alter your silk skirt, but get 
an over-dress of écru pongee or a red grenadine to wear 
with it. Find models for your black dress on page 204 
of Bazar No. 18, Vol. XVII. Make the dark blue silk 
by design on first page of the same paper. Get velvet 
figured brocade for the waist, or a Jersey, or a jetted 
het waist. 

Acrua.—Get plain “ filling” of a color to match your 
oe and have an upholstered window-seat. 

t. C, M., Panis, I.uivo1s.—Picot is the name given 
to the small loops or purls that ornament any kind of 
lace. In crochet it is formed by making several chain 
stitches, say five, then a single crochet on the first of 
the chain stitches, or on the stitch that preceded them. 

Hueran.—Any embroidery design with large flowers 
will answer. The work is new, and we kyow of no 
book that gives instructions. But there are no tech- 
nicalities, and the hints given are quite sufficient for 
any one handy with her needle, and with a little know- 
ledge of flat embroidery. 

Droorator.—You will find a recipe for a mahogany 
stain in Answers to Correspondents of Bazar No. 14, 
Vol. XVI. It can not be applied to a painted surface 

Sunsortuer.—We have not room to catalogue here 
the topics treated in The Ugly Girl Papers. The book 
will be sent you on receipt of $1. 

W. A. J.—The jetted net fronts may be either plain 
or draped. A small mantle of blue-gray cloth and vel- 
vet, or a jacket of gray elastic cloth, will suit you. 

Mes. ALexanper.—A shirred basque, pleated skirt, 
and short drapery are best for your cotton dreas; you 
do not need lace. Read about white dresses in Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. XVII. Make your black satin dress by 
design No. 3 on first page of Bazar No. 10, Vol. X VIL. 
Colored mull is the material you speak of, and can be 
had at any of the large stores. White mull or else 
nainsook dresses are prettier for a child of ten months. 

Pansy.—Read about graduating dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 15, Vol. XVII. It is the fashion 
now to wear black silk stockings and black slippers 
with white dresses. 

J. M. B.—Short white nainsook yoke slips are best 
for your boy’s first short clothes. Color is not used. 
His hat should be a soft white straw turban or a 
corded piqué hat. 

M. C. M.—Plain crochet tricoté ia the well-known 
stitch for worsted-work, which is also called Afghan 
and Victoria stitch. The needle must be a bone or 
wooden one, long enough to take the whole width of 
the work upon it at once. Make a foundation chain 
of the length required; then, for the Ist row, draw a 
loop through every chain, keeping all the loops on the 
needle. %d row.—Work off the first loop, then work 
off two by two to the end, Yon will now have a strip 
of work with a row of perpendicular veine on the sur- 
face. 3d row.—Draw a loop through every perpendic- 
ular vein. 4th row.—Work off as in the 2d. Continue 
to repeat the 3d and 4th rows. There are numberless 
variations on this stitch, but we have never heard of 
one called ‘* purled.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE SECRET IN DANGER. 
s UM!” said the Colonel, dryly; “a petti- 


coat!” 

“Et cetera,” suggested Walter, meekly; and 
we think he was right, for a petticoat has never 
in our day been the only garment worn by fe- 
males, nor even the most characteristic: fisher- 
men wear petticoats, and don’t wear bonnets. 

“Who is she, sir?” asked the grim Colonel. 

“Your niece, father,” said Walter, mellifluous- 
ly, “and the most beautiful girl in Derbyshire.” 

The Colonel snorted, but didn’t condescend to 
go into the question of beauty. 

“Why did my niece retire at sight of me?” 
was his insidious inquiry. 

“Well,” said Walter, meekly, “the truth is, 
some mischief-making fool has been telling her 
that you have lost all natural affection for your 
dead sister’s child.” 

The stout Colonel staggered for a moment, 
snorted, and turned it off. “You and she are 
very often together, it seems.” 

“ All the better for me,” said Walter, stoutly. 

“ And all the worse for me,” retorted the Col- 
onel. And as men gravitate toward their lead- 
ing grievance, he went off at a tangent, “ What 
do you think my feelings must be, to see my son, 
my only son, spooning the daughter of my only 
enemy; of a knave who got on my land on pre- 
tense of farming it, but instead of that he bur- 
rowed under the soil like a mole, sir; and now 
the place is defiled with coal dust, the roads are 
black, the sheep are black, the daisies and but- 
tercups are turning black. There’s a smut on 
your nose, Walter. I forbid you to spoon -his 
daughter, upon pain of a father’s curse. » My real 
niece, Julia, is a lady and an heiress, and.the beau- 
ty of the county. She is the girl for you,” 

“ And how about the seventh commandment ?” 
inquired Walter, putting his hands in his pockets. 

“ Oh,” said the Colonel, indifferently, “you must 
mind your eye, like other husbands, But in our 
walk of life it’s the man’s fault if the woman 
falls out of the ranks.” 

“That's not what I mean,” said Walter. 

“What do you mean, then, if you mean any- 
thing at all?” 

“T mean this, father. She marries Percy Fitz- 
roy in three weeks; so if I fix my affections on 
her up to the date of the wedding, shall I not be 
tempted to continue, and will not a foolish at- 
tachment to another man’s sweetheart end in a 
vicious attachment to another man’s wife ?” 

Once more was the Colonel staggered for a 
moment, and, oh—as the ladies say—is it not 
gratifying to find that where honest reasons go 
for nothing, humbug can obtain a moment’s hear- 
ing? The Colonel admitted there was something 
in that; but even humbug could not divert him 
long from his mania. “The only thing to be 
done,” said he, “is to cut him out between this 
and then. Why, he stands five feet nothing.” 

“That's the advantage he has over me,” sug- 
gested Walter; “she is five feet eight or there- 
abouts, so he is just the height of her heart.” 

The Colonel burst out laughing. “ You are no 
fool,” said he; “ that’s the second good thing you 
have ‘said these three years. I forget what the 
other was, but I remember it startled me at the 
time. You are a wit, and you will cut out that 
manikin or you are no son of mine.” 

“Don’t say that, father,” said Walter; “and 
cutting out, why, that’s a naval operation, not 
military. Iam not the son of an admiral.” 

“No equivocation, sir; the forces assist one 
another at a pinch.” 

“How can I cut him out ?—there’s no room, 
he is tied to her apron strings.” 

“Untie him, then.” 

At this moment, whether because Hope attract- 
ed everybody in the course of the day, or because 
talking about people draws them to the place by 
some subtle agency, who should appear in sight 
but Mies Julia Clifford, and little Fitzroy wooing 
her so closely that really he did'seem tied to her 
apron strings. 

“Theft,” said Walter, “ now use your eyes, fa- 
ther; look at this amorous pair. Do you really 
think it is possible for a fellow’to untie those 
two?” 

“ Quite possible,” said the Colonel. “ Walter,” 
said he, sententiously, “there’s a little word in 
the English language which is one of the biggest. 
I will spell it to you, T—R—Y. Nobody knows 
what he can do till he gives that word a fair 
trial. It was far more impossible to scale the 
rock of Gibraltar; but our infantry did it; and 
there we are, with all Europe grinding their teeth 
at us. What's a woman compared with Gibral- 
tar? However, as you seem to be a bit of a 
muff, Pll stand sentinel whilst you cut him out.” 

The Colonel then retired into a sort of ambus- 
cade—at least he mingled with a small clump of 
three Scotch firs, and stood amongst them so recti- 
linear he might have passed for the fourth stump. 
Walter awaited the arrival of the foe, but in a 
spirit which has seldom conducted men to con- 
quest and glory, for if the English infantry had 
deviated so far from their insular habits as to 
admire the Spaniards, you may be sure that Gi- 
braltar rock at this day would be a part of the 
Continent, and not a detached fragment of Great 
Britain. Ina word, Walter, at sight of the lovers, 
was suddenly seized with sentimental sympathy ; 
they both seemed to him so beautiful in their 
way. The man was small, but his heart was not ; 
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he stuck to the woman like a man, and poured 
hot love into her ears, and almost lost the im- 
pediment in his speech. ‘lhe woman pretended 
to be cooler, but she half turned her head toward 
him, and her half-closed eyes and heightened col- 
or showed she was drinking every word. Her very 
gayety, though it affected nonchalance, revealed 
happiness to*such as can read below the surface 
of her sex. The Colonel’s treacherous ally, after 
gazing at them with marked approval, and saying, 
“T couldn’t do it better myself,” which was sure- 
ly a great admission for a lover to make, slipped 
quietly into Hope’s workshop not to spoil sport— 
a juvenile idea which we recommend to older per- 
sons, and to such old maids as have turned sour. 
The great majority of old maids are match-mak- 
ers, whatever cant may keep saying and writing 
to the contrary. 

“No wonder at all,” said Percy, who was evi- 
dently in the middle of-some amorous speech ; 
“ you are the goddess of my idolatry.” 

““What ardent expressions you do use!” said 
Julia, smiling. 

“Of e—course I do; I’m over head and ears 
in love.” 

Julia surveyed his proportions, and said, 
“That’s not very deep.” 

But Percy had got used to this kind of wit, 
and did not mind it now. He replied with dig- 
nity: “It’s as deep—as the ocean, and as imp— 
per—t—t—tur—bable. Confound it! there’s your 
cousin.” 

“You are not jealous of him, Mr. Imperturba- 
ble, are you ?” asked Julia, slyly. 

“Jealous?” said Percy, changing color rather 
suspiciously ; “certainly not. . Hang him!” 

Walter, finding he was discovered, and feeling 
himself in the way, came out at the back behind 
them, and said, “ Never mind me, you two; far be 
it from me to deprive the young of their innocent 
amusements.” 

Whi'st making this little speech he was going 
off on the points of his toes, intending to slip off 
to Clifford Hall, and tell his father that both cut- 
ting out and untying had proved impossible, but, 
to his horror, the Colonel emerged from his am- 
buscade and collared him. Then took place two 
short contemporaneous dialogues : 


Julia, “Vd never mar- 
ry & jealous man.” 


Col. Clifford. “ Well, 
why don’t you cut him 


Percy. “‘Tnever could | out ?” 
be jealous. I’m above Walter, “They seem 


it. Impossible for a 
nature like mine to be 
jealous.” 


so happy without it.” 
Col, Clifford. “You 

are a muff. I'll do it 

for you. Forward!” 


Colonel Clifford then marched down and seated 
himself in the chair Hope had made for him. 

Julia saw him, and whispered Percy: “ Ah! 
here’s Uncle Clifford.. He is going to marry me 
to Walter. Never mind—you are not jealous.” 

Perey turned yellow. 

“ Well,” said Colonel Clifford to all whom it 
might concern, “this certainly is the most com- 
fortable chair in England. These fools of up- 
holsterers never make the bottom of the chair 
long enough, but Mr. Hope has made this to run 
under a gentleman’s knees and support him. 
He’s a clever fellow. Julia, my dear, there’s a 
garden chair for you; come and sit down by me.” 

Julia gave a sly look at Perey, and went ‘to 


Colonel Clifford. She kissed him on the forehead « 


to soften the coming negative, and said; “ To tell 
you the truth, dear uncle, I have promised to go 
down a coal mine. See! I’m dressed accordingly.” 

“Go down a coal mine!” said the Colonel, con- 
temptuously. “ What fool put that idea in your 
head ?” 

Fitzroy strutted forward like a bantam-cock. 
“TI did, sir. Coal is a very interesting product.” 

“ Ay, to a cook.” 

“To every English g—gentleman.” 

“T disown that imputation for one.” 

“Of being an English g—gentleman ?” 

There was a general titter at this sly hit. 

“No, sir,” said the Colonel, angrily—“ of tak- 
ing an interest in coal.” 

“Well, but,” said Percy, with a few slight hes- 
itations, “ not to t—take an interest in c—coal is 
not to take an interest in the n—nation, for this 
n—nation is g—great, not by its p—powerful 
fleet, nor its little b—b—bit of an army—” 

A snort from the Colonel. 

“—nor its raw m—tilitia, but by its m—m— 
manufactures; these depend on machines that 
are driven by steam-power, and the steam-engines 
are coal-fed, and were made in coal-fed furnaces ; 
our machines do the work of five hundred million 
hands, and you see coal keeps them going. The 
machinery will be imitated by other nations, but 
those nations can not create coal-fields, Should 
those ever be exhausted, our ingenuity will be 
imitated’ by larger nations, our territory will re- 
main small, and we shall be a second-rate power ; 
so I say that every man who reads and thinks 
about his own c—country ought to be able to say, 
‘I have been d—d—down a coal mine.’ ” 

“Well,” said the Colonel, loftily, “and can’t 
you say you have been down a coal mine? I could 
say that and sit here. Well, sir, you have been 
reading the newspapers, and learning them off by 
heart as if they were the Epistle and Gospel; of 
course you must go down a coal mine; but if you 
do, haye a little mercy on the fair, and go down 
by yourself. In the mean while, Walter, you can 
take your cousin and give her a walk in the 
woods, and show her the primroses.” 

Now Julia was surprised and pleased at Per- 
ey’s good sense, and she did not care whether he 
got it from the newspapers or where he got it 
from; it was there; so she resisted, and said, 
coldly and firmly, “Thank you, uncle, but I don’t 
want the primroses, and Walter does not want 
me. Come, Percy dear;” and so she marched off ; 
but she had not gone many steps before, having 
a great respect for old age, she ordered Perey, in 
a whisper, to make some apology to her uncle. 





Perey did not much like the commission. How- 
ever, he went back, and said, very civilly, “ This 
is a free country, but I am afraid I have been a 
little too free in expressing my opinion; let me 
hope you are not annoyed with me.” 

“T am never annoyed with a fool,” said the 
implacable Colonel. 

This was too much for any little man to stand. 

“That is why you are always on such good 
terms with yourself,” said Percy, as red as a tur- 
kev-cock.- 

The Colonel literally stared with amazement. 
Hitherto it had been for him to deliver bayonet 
thrusts, not to receive them. 

Julia pounced on her bantam-cock, and with 
her left hand literally pulled him off the premises, 
and shook her right fist at him till she got him 
out of sight of the foe; then she kissed him on 
both cheeks, and burst out laughing; and, in- 
deed, she was so tickled that she kept laughing 
at intervals, whether the immediate subject of 
the conversation was grave or gay. It is had 
not to laugh when a very little fellow cheeks a 
very big one. Even Walter, though he admired 
as well as loved his father, hung his head, and 
his shoulders shook with suppressed risibility. 
Colonel Clifford detected him in this posture, and 
in his wrath gave his chair a whack with his 
staff that brought Master Walter to the position 
of a private soldier when the drill-sergeant cries 
“ ATTENTION !” 

“Did you hear that, sir ?” said he. 

“T did,” said Walter: “cheeky little beggar. 
But you know, father, you were rather hard upon 
him before his sweetheart, and ‘a little pot is 
soon hot.’” 

“There was nothing to be hot about,” said the 
Colonel, naively; “but that is neither here nor 
there. You are ten times worse than he is. He 
is only a prating, pedantic puppy, but you are a 
muff, sir, a most unmitigated muff, to stand there 
mum-chance and let such an article as that car- 
ry off the prize.” 

“Oh, father,” said Walter, “why will you not 
see that the prize is a living woman, a woman 
with a will of her own, and not a French eagle, 
or the figure-head of a ship? Now do listen to 
reason.” 

“Not a word,” said the Colonel, marching off. 

“ But excuse me,” said Walter, “I have anoth- 
er thing far more important to speak to you 
about: this unhappy lawsuit.” 

“That’s no business of yours, and I don’t want 
your opinion of it; there is no more fight in you 
than there is in a hen sparrow. I decline your 
company and your pacific twaddle; I have no pa- 
tience with a muff ;” and the Colonel marched off, 
leaving his son planted there, as the French say. 

Walter, however, was not long alone ; the inter- 
view had been watched from a distance by Mary. 
She now stole noiselessly on the scené, and laid 
her white hand upon her husband’s shoulder: be- 
fore he was aware of her. The sight of her was 
heaven to him, but her first-question clouded his 
happy face. 

“ Well, dear, have you propitiated him ?” 

Walter hung his head sorrowfally, and said 
hardly anything. 

“He has been blustering at me all the time, 
and insists upon my cutting out Percy whether I 
can or not, and marrying Julia whether she 
chooses or not.” 

“Then we must do what I'said. Indeed there 
is no other course. We must own the truth; 
concealment and deceit will not mend our folly.” 

“Oh, hang it, Mary, don’t call it folly.” 

“ Forgive me, dear, but it was the height of 
folly. Not that I mean to throw the blame on 
you—that would be ungenerous ; but the truth is 
you had no business to marry me, and I had no 
business to marry you. Only think—me—Mary 
Bartley—a clandestine marriage, and then our 
going to the Lakes again, and spending our honey- 
moon together just like other couples—the reck- 
lessness—the audacity! Oh, what happiness it 
was !” 

Walter very naturally pounced upon this un- 
guarded and naive conclusion of Mary’s self-re- 
proaches, “Yes,” said he, eagerly; “let us go 
there again next week.” 

“Not next week, not next month, not next 
year, nor ever again until we have told all the 
world.” 

“ Well, Mary,” said Walter, “it’s for you to com- 
mand and me to cbey. I said so before, and I say 
so now, if you are not ashamed of me, how can I 
be ashamed of you; you say the word, and I will 
tell my father at dinner-time, before Julia Clif- 
ford and John Baker, and request them to tell 
everybody they know, that I am married to a wo- 
man I adore, and there is nobody I care for on 
earth as I do for her, and nothing I value com- 
pared with her love and her esteem.” 

Mary put her arm tenderly around her hus- 
band’s neck; and now it was with her as it is 
often with generous and tender-hearted women, 
when all opposition to their wishes is withdrawn, 
they begin to see the other side. 

““My dearest,” said Mary, “I couldn’f bear you 
to sacrifice your prospects for me.” 

“Why, Mary,” said Walter, “what would my 
love be worth if it shrank from self-sacrifice? [ 
really think I should feel more pleasure than 
pain if I gave up friends, kindred, hope, every- 
thing that is supposed to make life pleasant for 
you.” 

“ And so would I for you,” said- Mary; “and 
oh, Walter, women have presentiments, and some- 
thing tells me that fate has great trials in store 
for you or for me, perhaps for both. Yes, you 
are right, the true measure of love must be self- 
sacrifice, and if there is to be self-sacrifice, oh, let 
the self-sacrifice fall on me; for I can not think 
any man can love a woman quite so deeply as I 
love you—my darling.” 

He had only time to draw her sweet forehead 
to his bosom, whilst her arm encircled his neck, 
when in came an ordinary love by way of con- 
trast. 








Julia Clifford and Percy came in, walking three 
yards apart: Percy had untied the apron strings 
without Walter’s assistance. 

“ Ah,” said she, “ you two are not like us. Iam 
ashamed to interrupt you; but they would not let 
us go down the mine without an order from Mr. 
Hope. Really, I think Mr. Hope is king of this 
country. Not that we have wasted our time, for 
he has been quarrelling with me all the way there 
and back,” 

“Oh, Mr. Fitzroy !” said Mary Bartley. 

“ Miss Bartley,” said Percy, very civilly, “ I nev- 
er g—q—quarrel, I merely dis—distin—guished 
between right and wrong. I shall make you the 
judge. I gave her a di—dia—mond br—brace- 
let which came down from my ancestors ; she did 
me the honor to accept it, and she said it should 
never leave her day nor night.” 

“Oh,” cried Julia, “that I never did. I can 
not afford to stop my circulation altogether ; it’s 
much too little.” Then she flew at him suddenly, 
“Your ancestors were pigmies.” 

Perey drew himself up to his full height, and 
defied the insinuation. “They were giants, in 
chain armor,” said he. 

“What,” said Julia, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, “the ladies? Or was it the knights that 
wore bracelets ?” 

Some French writer says, “ The tongue of a wo- 
man is her sword,” and Perey Fitzroy found it so. 
He could no more answer this sudden thrust than 
he could win the high leap at Lillie Bridge. He 
stood quivering as if a polished rapier had really 
been passed clean through him. 

Mary was too kind-hearted to laugh in his face, 
but couldn’t kelp turning her head away and gig- 
gling a little. 

At last Percy recovered himself enough to say, 

“The truth is you have gone and given it to 
somebody else.” 

“Oh, you wicked — bad -hearted— you that 
couldn’t be jealous !” 

By this time Percy was himself again, and said, 
with some reason, that “invectives were not ar- 
guments. Produce the bracelet.” 

“ And so I can,” said Julia, stoutly. “Give me 
time.” 

“Oh,” said Percy, “if it’s a mere question of 
time, there is no more to be said. You'll find 
the bracelet in time, and in time I shall feel once 
more that confidence in you which induced me to 
confide to you as to another self that precious 
family relic, which I value more than any other 
material object in the world.” Then Perey, 
whose character seemed to have changed, retired 
with stiff dignity and an air of indomitable reso- 
lution. 

Neither Julia nor Mary had ever seen him like 
that-before. Julia was unaffectedly distressed. 

“Oh, Mary, why did I ever lend it to you?” 

Now Mary knew very well where the bracelet 
was, but she was ashamed to say; she stammer- 
ed and said, “ You know, dear, it is too small, 
much too small, and my arm is bigger than 
yours.” 

“There!” said Julia; “you have broken the 
clasp !” 

Mary colored up to the eyes at her own disin- 
genuousness, and said, hastily, “ But I'll have it 
mended directly ; [ll return it to-morrow at the 
latest.” 

“T shall be wretched till you do,” said Julia, 
eagerly. “I suppose you know what I want it 
for now ?” 

“Why,” said Mary, “ of course I do: to soothe 
his wounded feelings,” 

“Soothe his feelings!” cried Julia, scornfully ; 
“and how about mine? No; the only thing I 
want it for now is to fling it in his face. His soul 
is as small as his body: he’s a little, mean, sus- 
agi. jealous fellow, and I’m very glad to have 
lost him,” She flounced off all on fire, looking six 
feet high, and got quite out of sight before she 
began to cry, 

Then the truth came out. Mary, absorbed in 
conjugal bliss, had left it at the hotel by the 
Lakes. She told Walter. 

“ Oh, hang it!” said Walter; “that’s unlucky ; 
you will never see it again.” 

“Oh yes, I shall,” said Mary; “they are very 
honest people at that inn; and I have written 
about it, and told them to keep it safe, unless 
they have an opportunity of sending it.” 

Walter reflected a moment. “Take my ad- 
vice, Mary,” said he. “Let me gallop off this 
afternoon and get it you.” 

“Oh yes, Walter,” said Mary. “Thank you so 
much. That will be the best way.” 

At this moment loud and angry voices were 
heard coming round the corner, and Mary uttered 
a cry of dismay, for her discriminating ear recog- 
nized both those voices ina moment. She clutch- 
ed Walter’s shoulder. 

“Oh, Walter, it’s your father and mine quar- 
relling. How unfortunate that they should have 
met! What shall we do?” 

“Hide in Hope’s office. 
is open.” 

“ Quick, then!” cried Mary, and darted into the 
office in a moment. Walter dashed in after her. 

When she got safe into cover she began to 
complain. 

“This comes of concealment—we are always 
being driven into holes and corners.” 

“T rather like them with you,” said the un- 
abashed Walter. 

It matters little what had passed out of sight 
between Bartley and Colonel Clifford, for what 
the young people heard now was quite enough 
to make what Sir Lucian O’Trigger calls a very 
pretty quarrel. Bartley, hitherto known to Mary 
as a very oily speaker, shouted at the top of his 
voice in arrogant defiance, “ You’re not a child, 
are you? You are old enough to read papers 
before you sign them.” 

The Colonel shouted in reply, “I am old, sir, 
but I am old in honor. I did not expect that any 
decent tradesman would slip a clause into a farm 
lease conveying the minerals below the surface 
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toa farmer. It was a fraud, sir; but there’s law 
for fraud. My lawyer shall be down on you to- 
morrow. Your chimneys disgorge smoke all over 
my fields. You shall disgorge your dishonest 
gains. Ill have you off my land, sir; I'll tear 
you out of the bowels of the earth. You are a 
sharper and a knave.” 

At this Bartley rozred at him louder still, so 
that both the young people winced as they 
crouched in the recess of the window. ‘You 
foul-mouthed slanderer, I'll indict you for defa- 
mation, and give you twelve months in one of 
her Majesty’s jails.” 

“ No, you won't,” roared the Colonel; “I know 
the law. My comments on your character are 
not written and signed like your knavish lease ; 
it’s a privileged communication—VitLain! there 
are no witnesses—Snarrer! By Jupiter, there 
are, though !” 

He had caught sight of a male figure just visi- 
ble at the side of the window. 

“Who is it? My son!” 

“My pavenrer!” cried Bartley, catching sight 
of Mary. 

“Come out, sir,” said the Colonel, no longer 
loudly, but trembling with emotion. 

“Come here, Mary,” said Bartley, sternly. 

At this moment who should open the back 
door of the office but William Hope! 

“Walter,” said the Colonel, with the quiet 
sternness more formidable than all his bluster, 
“have not I forbidden you to court this man’s 
daughter ?” 

Said Bartley to Mary: “ Haven’t I forbidden 
you to speak to this ruffian’s son ?” 

Then, being a cad who had lost his temper, he 
took the girl by the wrist and gave her a rough 
pull across him that sent her effectually away 
from Walter. She sank into the Colonel’s seat, 
and burst out erying with shame, pain, and 
fright. 

“ Brute!” said the Colonel. But the thing was 
not to end there. Hope strode in amongst them, 
with a pale cheek and a lowering brow as black 
as thunder; his first words were, “ Do you CALL 
YOURSELF A FATHER?” Not one of them had ever 
seen Hope like that, and they all stood amazed, 
and wondered what would come next. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





POISONOUS REPTILES AND 
INSECTS OF INDIA. 
T is during the rainy season, beginning with 
July and ending with September, that the in- 
sect and reptile life of India is in full foree, when 
the steaming heat has evoked a sudden burst of 
intense vegetation which the scorching drought 
of the previous three months has kept dormant. 
Then also these lower forms of animal creation, 
as if hitherto dormant from the same cause, burst 
into sudden and redoubled life. Each patch of the 
almost visibly growing grass teems with multi- 
tudes of insects, whose ephemeral life seems to 
begin and end with the season, or may conceal 
reptiles harmless or noxious toman. Each foot- 
step has now more than ever to be watched, 
against the chance of lighting at any time upon 
a dangerous reptile. 

Among the daily and familiar signs of the in- 
sect and reptile life in India, water-snakes, harm- 
less in bite, may be seen swimming about in 
pools of water, rejoicing in the frogs which these 
supply, or along the margins of lakes, with heads 
just showing above the surface; droves of frogs 
may be seen trooping up your veranda steps, as 
if intoxicated with the shower of rain, to be ig- 
nominiously shot ‘out again by chaukeedar or 
sweeper standing guard over the doors; wasps 
and large fierce hornets pounce upon every un- 
protected eatable; dark clouds of the house-fly, 
now swelled to numbers easily to suggest a plague, 
contest possession of the breakfast table; ants 
Jarge and small defije in long columns down the 
walls of your room, exploring fresh country, or 
establishing communication between their nest 
and an unprotected sugar bowl; hunting spiders 
are stalking flies on the glass doors opening on 
your veranda; lizards, perchance, are stalking 
the spiders themselves or other flies on the wall ; 
splendid ichneumon-flies dart in and out of your 
room, making minute examinations of your furni- 
ture, or dragging live caterpillars or huge spiders 
up to their little mud cells along the edge of your 
book-case; bees of both species, wild and domes- 
ticated, and of various sizes of each, from no big- 
ger than a house-fly, pursue their flight to and 
from their nests in the densest foliage of the 
trees. As darkness falls, the various beetles, huge 
and small, moths, and multitudes of noisome in- 
sects that wing their noisy way through the night 
air, and strike in showers upon your face, take up 
the tale; and the mosquitoes, true beasts of prey, 
minute but savage, emerge from the folds of your 
door curtains to prey upon yourself, and make 
the air once more alive with their hostile buzz. 

Chief among reptiles of India, as elsewhere, is 
the snake, and among the snakes of India the 
cobra is most dreaded and deadly. Third in or- 
der of virulence is the krait, and as this and the 
cobra are most commonly to be met with of the 
poisonous varieties, I will chiefly allude to them. 
Of these two the cobra, by reason of its nature to 
bite from the pure love of attacking, is by far the 
most dreaded and fatal. They are both partial to 
dry places, such as hollows of trees, etc., and also 
find suitable quarters in the mud and thatch 
houses of the bulk of the native population. The 
cobra reaches a length of five feet, and is of a 
light brown shade, which alone distinguishes it 
from other snakes, but added to this is the omi- 
nous fan-shaped hood, with its black horseshoe 
mark, which it distends from its neck when an- 
gry, and which singles it out from every variety. 
It has, besides, a fierce and venomous look pecul- 
jiarly its own, as if indicating at once its nature 
and its own consciousness of power. The krait, 
on the other hand, is jet black, with pure white 





bands, and attains even a greater length, but does 
not possess either the venomous look of the cobra 
or its destructive propensity. The eggs of the 
krait I have repeatedly come across, in old cellars 
or beneath masses of lumber, as large as big hen 
eggs, white and soft, but never have I found those 
of the cobra, 

The European is not long in the country with- 
out making acquaintance with one or the other 
of these snakes, and generally when least ex- 
pected or desired. Indeed, the marvel of most 
Anglo- Indians after leaving the country is how 
they have weathered so many hair-breadth’ es- 
capes, and are still extant to tell the tale; espe- 
cially so when they recall the very familiar re- 
membrance of the numbers of their darker breth- 
ren who succumbed a!l around them to snake- 
bite. This immunity they attribute a good deal 
to the constant presence in their bungalows of 
one or more pet dogs, which are generally to be 
found beside their masters’ beds at night, shar- 
ing along with them the cooling breeze of the 
punkah, . 

The great mortality among natives from snake- 
bites, in the absence of almost a single case 
among Europeans, seems to speak its own tale. 
It is chiefly among the poorer classes and agri- 
culturists, who form the bulk of the population, 
that snake-bites occur—those whose daily strug- 
gle for bread subjects them to constant risk and 
exposure, from which their more fortunate breth- 
ren are exempt, 

Their thatch and mud houses, with walls often 
honeycombed by rats, afford a natural shelter to 
the cobra and krait. The want of light in their 
houses by night, when nine-tenths of the snake- 
bites occur; a footstep in the dark; a hand or 
foot resting over the edge of theirlow charpoys 
during sleep—an irresistible temptation to a 
prowling cobra; the accidental striking or seiz- 
ure by the hand of a snake while cutting their 
crops, and crop-watching by night—are among 
the most common occasions of snake-bite. Often 
so slight is the bite on finger or toe that it is not 
enough to break sleep, and thus the sleep of life 
gradually and unconsciously merges into that of 
death. The poison seems to steal insensibly and 
painlessly through the system, gradually benumb- 
ing the springs of life, till it brings them to a 
stand-still forever. Nor is there anything left to 
tell the cause except the minutest speck, like a 
flea-bite, only visible to a close examination. In 
the morning the bitten person may be found 
either dead or in the last stage of snake-bite poi- 
soning; it may be a dead mother with her living 
child still clinging to her, drinking in, in the milk, 
the poison which, even in such a minute quanti- 
ty, also leaves the child dazed and lethargic for 
many hours to come. Strange te say, so apathet- 
ic are natives that often they get bitten and go 
to sleep again without thinking more about it, 
on the frail chance of the bite being non-poison- 
ous, and so sleep on till their friends find them, 
or sleep ceases in death. 

Happily there is one counteractive provided 
by nature against reptiles so deadly, in the shape 
of the mongoose, a beautiful little creature about 
half a foot high and eighteen inches to two feet 
long, all long silvery brown fur tapering into a 
bushy tail, which seems its larger half. It pos- 
sesses great activity and strength, and a pair of 
piercing eagle eves. The mongoose being the 
inveterate foe of the snake, is equally the bene- 
factor of man, and for the sake of its habits as 
an enemy not only to snakes, but to reptiles and 
vermin generally, it is encouraged and protected 
by the natives, and is often domesticated by Eu- 
ropeans as a means of prevention as well as cure. 
Reptiles scenting its vicinity are much shyer in 
intruding than they otherwise would be; and 
when so domesticated it runs about the bunga- 
low tame and playful as a kitten. Snakes, frogs, 
rats, mice, are all fair game to it, as well as the 
loathsome musk-rat, whose irritating patter across 
your rooms at night is so hostile to sleep, and at 
whose bouquet even dogs sicken. In the tenth 
part of the time that a dog would take, even 
when worked up to the attacking point, it will 
exterminate a whole colony of musk-rats, and 
banquet upon the only part of them it finds 
worth feeding upon—their blood, 





COTE DE GRACE, HONFLEUR. 
See illustration on page 312, 


‘PVHE old Norman town of Honfleur, with the 

old Norse name, is a small old-fashioned sea- 
port opposite to its successful rival Havre and 
its sister town of Harfleur. Like all old towns, 
it is heedless of symmetry in its plan and of clear- 
ness in its arrangements. It looks best from the 
sea, where you can see the bustle of the quays, 
the arrival and departure of the steamers, and the 
crowds which surround the fishing-boats. The 
position of the quaint old town, the mother city 
of Canada—for it was emigrants from Honfleur 
who first settled Quebece—between the sea and 
the wooded hills is charming, and from the mass 
of old buildings rises the strange tower of the 
strange wood and plaster Chureh of St. Catherine 
The tower is separated from the church by a 
street; near it is the market-place, and from the 
place a steep road mounts to the heights, and 
ends in a shady path which goes on to the top of 
the steep cdfe in the side of which it is cut. The 
trees overarching the visitor are large and lofty ; 
the pathway lies dark beneath their boughs, ex- 
cept where some sunbeam strays through the 
leaves, but the opal-tinted waters of the Seine 
show themselves between the trees in full light. 
A few minutes more of upward climbing and you 
are on the summit of the Céte de Notre Dame de 
la Grace. The top is a large open space sur- 
rounded with trees except at the brow of the bill, 
In the centre of the space is a calvary, and be- 
hind the calvary, half hidden in trees, the chapel 
of Our Lady of Grace. The chapel itself is small 
and insignificant ; the walls are covered with vo- 





tive pictures from sailors who have been saved 
from shipwreck, models of ships, and the usual 
number of candles and wreaths which are seen 
in the shrines of pilgrimages. From the brow of 
the hill there is a grand and beautiful view. In 
front is Havre, its vast harbor, its forest of masts, 
its cliffs covered with trim villas; on the left is 
the Atlantic; on the right, the wide estuary of the 
Seine, with its lofty wooded cétes, while the spires 
of Harfleur can be descried with a glass far over 
the ever-changing waters. There is no pleasant- 
er spot for an early morning, and here gather, 
after their prayers have been said “ for those in 
peril of the sea,” the wives and daughters of the 
fishermen. You see at the calvary a kneeling 
mourner, with her black gown and white cap, 
standing out against the sky, while between the 
trees are the chapel-goers, prayer-book in hand, 
in all their Sunday finery, their caps nearly a foot 
high, and their dress in its tints showing a won- 
derful feeling for color. But in Normandy, as 
elsewhere, the picturesque in costume is dying 
out; among the poorest a snowy bonnet de coton 
is universal, and with others a smart modern af- 
fair of muslin, with embroidered crown and full 
quilted border and ribbon trimming, is general on 
Sundays and feast-days, The old conical Cauchois 
cap, with its long lappets, is seldom seen, but oc- 
casionally the Caennais cap, close-fitting, with a 
cockscomb frill over the forehead, is seen. On 
the greater feast-days the processions are most 
characteristic, the women in scarlet and bright 
colors, the men old and weather-beaten, the chil- 
dren dressed in honor of the Virgin, in blue and 
white. 





CHOICE RECIPES. 


Srrawserry Suort-Caxrv.—This favorite tea cake 
is made ont of Jayers of short-cake, made in the usual 
manner, and sweetened strawberries. The short-cakes 
are baked in pie-plates, and should be about half an 
inch thick when done. As soon as they are taken 
from the oven they should be split, and buttered gen- 
erously while hot. The strawberries should have been 
previously hulled, mashed smooth with a silver fork, 
and made very sweet, a little cream mixed with them 
being a great improvement. For seven or eight per- 
sons the following proportions would answer : 

Short-Cake.—One quart of sifted flour, one tea-apoon- 
ful of salt, one even tea-spoonful of soda, or two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, a quarter of a pound of 
butter and lard, and a half-pint of milk. 

Layers of Strawberries.—One quart of fresh, ripe 
strawberries, one tea-cupful of white sugar, and one 
gill of cream. 

Arrange the layers thus: First on a large dish or 
plate put the split half of a short-cake, the buttered 
side up, then cover it completely with a layer of the 
prepared strawberries, then another cake, buttered 
side up, until the pile is complete, when the crust side 
should be on top, dotted over with fresh whole ber- 
ries, sprinkled thickly with fine granniated sugar. A 
small glass of rich milk completes the feast. 





TIN WEDDINGS, 


NE could hardly tell who were the more sur- 
prised, Jack and Nelly or their guests, at 
the number and variety of the presents, useful, 
ornamental, and ludicrous, they received on their 
tenth anniversary. It required no little taste and 
ingenuity to arrange for both the gifts and little 
decorations that all desired, and at the same time 
to avoid duplicates. But with quick-witted, clever 
people almost anything can be accomplished. 

Who would ever think of a pie plate, just an 
ordinary one, as an object for decoration? And 
yet the brush of an artist can transform it into 
“a thing of beauty,” lifting it entirely out of its 
practical every-day uses. A spray of apple blos- 
soms is not only the prettiest but most suitable 
design one could find. Have the rough irregular 
branch, with its wealth of delicate green leaves 
and pink flowers coming from one side, well cov- 
ering the plate except at the upper part, where a 
cloud-like effect can be given in white and gray- 
ish-blue. Ifa small bluebird can be painted, so 
much the more effective; but the skv must be 
kept lower in tone and more in the gray. Let 
the tinman punch two holes opposite each other 
on the sides of the plate before it is painted, and 
through these bring the two-inch-wide ribbon 
with which it is to be hung in careless-looking 
bows. An equally pretty design for a compan- 
ion piece would be a branch with lady-apples on 
it; the richly colored fruit would be extremely 
effective against the deeper-toned sky we find in 
the late summer. 

In the large cities a great variety of highly fin- 
ished articles at corresponding prices can be ob- 
tained. There are crowns of different sizes, and 
so nicely finished and ornamented one can bardly 
realize they are only of tin; huge horns that send 
forth a blast worthy of a giant; great tall candle- 
sticks; chains with either lockets or watches at- 
tached, on which both monogram and date can be 
put; pretty oval egg-boilers, having a centre stem 
and handle, the balf-lids of the top opening against 
it; moulds in fruit, flowers, and various designs 
for both jelly and blanc-mange ; cone-shaped ones 
for croquettes, in which the finely minced meat 
can be pressed tightly to take the shape, a long 
pin is pulled out at one side, and the mould falls 
in two; pretty painted waiters with Japanese 
designs in gilt and colors. But there is not half 
the charm or enjoyment about them that one 
has from less expenditure and more thought. 
Looking through one of these house-furnishing 
establishments, a highly finished hat and bonnet 
attracted the attention. Here was a suggestion 
to be carried out at a trifling cost. Taking a 
silk hat and poke-bonnet frame for patterns, the 
village tinman made and finished them as nicely 
as one would wish. The -brim of the hat rolled 
a little, the crown was very good in shape, and 
around its base was a narrow ribbon of the tin 
fastened in a tiny bow. Of course the bonnet re- 
quired trimming; first a roll, or rather a double 
roll, of tin was put around it; then a piece was 
cut the size and shape of a long ostrich plume; a 
faint line was drawn its entire length to place 
the rib, and with a pair of sharp scissors it was 
cut from the outer edge nearly to the rib into 
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very fine strips. The centre line was now to be 
deepened, and the strips curled a little at the 
ends to represent a plume more fully; fasten it 
at one side, and, securing its place, put a large 
bow of the tin to conceal the stem end. 

Cut from paper two hearts of equal size, about 
ten or twelve inches from top to tip, and corre- 
spondingly wide. It is well to cut three, for one 
will be needed as a guide in finishing. Arrange 
the two in position so that the one will overlap 
the other considerably, and at the same time not 
destroy the proportions. Pin the two carefully 
together when arranged, and have the tinman 
cut the outlines in tin for you. Have two holes 
punched, through which an arrow would pass in 
and out. If painted, they present a more highly 
finished and better effect; but in either case the 
third one cut must be laid on to give the position 
of the light shadow thrown by the upper on the 
under one. In putting in the arrow, carefully 
bend the metal on its outer edges, making the 
front part convex, so it will slip easily in and 
out; straighten out again, placing weights on for 
a little while. Suspend it by some bright-colored 
heavy ribbon, with bows at the upper part of each 
heart. Either write on a card or paint at the side’ 
in quaint letters the lines: 


“Two souls with but a single thought; 
Two hearts that beat as one.” 


Such a pretty watch case was made from a tin 
slipper. It must be a nicely finished one, with no 
rough, uneven edges, and having the heel piece 
omitted. This leaves the sole and upper part to 
work upon. An ordinary workman could scarce- 
ly manage it, and the price at the dealers’ is but 
trifling. Cut the shape of the upper part from 
top to toe, also of the sole from the point where 
the upper joins it to the toe, for this part must 
be lined, using bright-colored silk or satin. This 
little pouch will require two seams, and must be 
cut from the shape taken, allowing a slight full- 
ness. Gather it at top, leaving a very narrow 
piece to serve as a heading, and having had small 
holes made very close together in the tin sew in 
the pouch. Makea continuous row of the stitches 
across the foot with the silk, or it will look unfin- 
ished. Tack it again at the toe, concealing the 
stitches as much as possible, and hang it by nar- 
row ribbon, the color of that selected for the lining. 

A unique and pretty frame for the cabinet 
photograph that accompanied it was first rough- 
ly made in wood, with the under surface cut in a 
trifle to hold the glass. The entire front of the 
frame was covered with garnet velvet laid on 
neatly and without folds or uneven places. From 
a dealer in Christmas toys and decorations were 
purchased a number of the odd designs used for 
such purposes. They have an embossed appear- 
ance, are of different shapes, some square, others 
oval, in color very closely resembling Berlin iron. 
These were fastened on securely, first arranging 
on the velvet. Large ones, either square or cir- 
cular, were put at the corners, an oval in the cen- 
tre of each side, while the intervening spaces were 
filled by smaller figures. Very tiny tacks kept 
each one in place, and being of the same color, 
were not perceptible. 

The wick end of a small-sized wax or sperm 
candle was painted to resemble a lady; her lit- 
tle curly bangs just came over the part where 
the candle begins to slope up to the wick. A 
scrap of red silk was twisted into the shape of a 
Mother Goose poke, and, just resting on the bangs, 
concealed the upper end of the candle, which was 
now put into the tin stick; a straight full piece 
of some fancy dress stuff was fastened around 
for a skirt, being long enough to conceal the 
stand and handle entirely; a ruff and velvet col- 
lar were added, the remaining portion covered 
with a heavy rich material draped to form a sort 
of burnoose, and falling over the skirt in folds. 

Fans, either the shape of a folding one open, 
or a palm-leaf, can be cut from a large piece of 
tin; narrow slits are cut in the lower part for the 
space between the sticks; a bow of ribbon with 
many loops is fastened on each side where the 
sticks meet and form the pivot in a real fan. 
Large coarse flowers, as sunflowers, poppies, and 
flags, can be painted very effectively upon the 
palm, but more delicate ones, either in sprays or 
clusters, are preferable for the other. 

One’s neatness can be well displayed in a little 
work-box that will hold needles, pins, and the 
numerous odds and ends that seem to have no 
place of their own. Have a box made of light 
tin, seven inches by six across the top, and about 
three in depth. Cut from fine leather or kid 
pieces to correspond to the bottom, sides, and 
ends. These are to be neatly bound with ribbon 
the same color, and having been sewed together 
with close stitches and strong silk, will form a 
tight cover for the outside of the box. The last 
joining or two should be done after it is slipped 
in place, that it may fit as tightly as possible. 
A tin lid in two divisions, bound around and each 
half sewed to either end, can be used if desired. 
A strip of leather seven inches wide, to correspond 
with one dimension of the box, and nine inches 
long, is next to be lined with silk and bound 
around. Narrow ribbon to match the lining 
should be arranged on either this long flap or on 
the lid to hold scissors, stiletto, etc.; those cut 
from tin are much more in keeping than the 
more useful ones of better finish. Make a tiny 
bundle of clean, nicely picked wool, cover with 
muslin, then smoothly with silk until it is about 
the size and shape of the end of one’s thimble 
finger: this must have a tin band half an inch 
wide fitted tightly around it, the edges of the 
tin well secured, and the open end soldered into 
the bottom of the box. This forms an upright 
cushion, and if an emery is neede.j, a correspond. 
ing one can be made and fitted into the opposite 
side. One end of the flap is now to be sewed to 
the back part of the box; the other requires a 
bow and strings, the latter must be long enough 
to wrap once around this unique and pretty little 
work-box, and tie at one side, 
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Long narrow strips of tin can be woven into baskets and the 
useful kitchen mats with which every careful housewife likes to 
protect the snowy whiteness of her tables from the hot pans that 
so disfigure them. For the mats, these strips are braided in and 
out, the ends turned in and hammered down so they will not catch 
and tear; but for the baskets, that are both pretty and convenient 


the edges must be finished by the skilled workman. Sent well 


filled with muffin rings that serve to support a wealth of fruit or | 


flowers, they can be classed with the useful as well as the orna- 
mental. The fancy shapes in fine wire with such a silvery look 


may be made to do duty as hanging baskets. Fasten a short 


chain to the handle, by which the basket can be suspended, and 


fill it with flowers, which can be bought in spr costing fifty 
cents each. Do not put them in as purchased, or it will take a 
great number, but unfasten each bunch, pull apart, and rearra 
them loosely; three or four sprays will then be amply suffi 
for an ordinary-sized basket. 

In making the personal decorations the caps that are used on 
tin fruit or vegetable cans can be cut and worked into a variety of 
forms. They are round, and the smallest ones about two inches in 


diameter. For a chain, at one end of which the fan can be fast- 
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THE SECRET. 


ened, first cut from pasteboard a diamond-shaped figure having 
one diameter much shorter than the other. With the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand-hold it-firmly on one of these caps; 
using a sharp pair of scissors, follow the outline of the pattern in 
as long a cut as you can, so as to avoid a rough, jagged edge. In 
joining them together, using a hammer and small nail, make a 
hole a little distance from each end of the long diameter, and 
fasten the whole together with bows of narrow ribbon. Larger 
ones at both top and bottom serve to fasten the chain to the w 
and the fan in its place at the other end. The upper plate may 
be the larger, and have either a monogram or a conventionalized 
flower printed upon it. The same shape, but reduced in size, will 
serve for bracelet and belt. The latter is improved by adding a 
few crescent-shaped pieces, which make a pretty finish when hang- 
ing from the lower points of each division of the front of the belt. 
For a daisy chain, allow eight or ten petals to each flower, and 
holding the pattern firmly on, make a cut from the outside nearly 
to the centre that will indicate the division between each petal ; 
then round and shape each one from these divisions. This is much 
easier, and the flower will be more accurately cut, than to attempt 
the whole with the pattern on. Using the nail and hammer, make 














the holes for joining in the opposite petals of each flower, and 
the effect of the centre can be given by indentations-either on the 
upper or under side, according as a raised or depressed effect is 
desired ; or, punching the space with holes, make a few irregular 
stitches in yellow wool. With the fingers shape each petal slightly 
to round the flower, and fasten into a chain by uniting one with 
another with tiny bows of narrow green ribbon. This suggests 
the leaves, but, if preferred, the color can correspond with that 
used for the bows and loops at either end of the chain, 

The metal used in these caps is much more pliable and thinner 
than that in sheets, and is easily cut and worked into shape by the 
fingers, while the hammer and nail are all the implements needed 
to produce either a raised or incised effect when wished, 

Stars and badges for the coat can be made in the same manner 
—any device put on with a brush and paint, or pen and ink, for it 
takes the latter nicely. Thin rings can be cut for a watch chain, 
the joining effected by cutting each one from the centre out, raising 
up one side of the opening barely enough to slip a ring into posi- 
tion; then, after all are slipped, the one into the other, hammer 
flatly down the edge that was raised; this prevents any pulling 
out of place, 
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Bonnet Trim- 
mings.—Figs. 
1-9, 

A sumer of bon- 
net bouquets are il- 
lustrated in Figs, 
1-4. Fig. 1 is com- 
posed of clematis and heather, 
and shows the small blos- 
soms which are now more 
used for bonnet trimming 
than large flowers. Figs. 2 
and 3 are two of the more 
striking novelties, Fig. 2 rep- 
resenting a bunch of goose- 
berries, green tinted with red, 
and Fig. 3 mushrooms, shad- 
ing from cream to brown, 
grouped with fern leaves. In 
Fig. 4 clusters of wistaria are 
grouped with vine leaves, 
Figs. 5 and 6 are metal bon- 
net brooches, Fig. 5 showing 
the green and gold tints of 
the Brazilian beetle, and Fig. 
6 composed of small plates of 
iridescent bronzed steel. The 
aigrette Fig. 7 is composed 
of five light gray marabout 
tips mounted upon 
white and gray 
pigeon feathers, 
and completed by 










Fig, 5.—Bonnet Broocu. 
Har Size. 


Ciota Basque.—Bacx.—For Front, 
see Page 308.]—Cur Parrern, No. 
3592: Price, 20 Cents. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Casumere Wrarrre.—Front.—[For 
Back, see Fig. 1, on Page 309.)—Cur 
Patrern, No. 3590: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VI., Figs, 40-45. 


Summer Bonnets. 
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Fig. 1.—Apron ror Cuitp From 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern, embroidery design, and descrip- 
tion see Suppl., No. VIII, Figs, 50 and 51. 


Fig. 2.—Citnt CHancrasie SILK 
Dress.—Front.—[For Back, 
> 5 
see Page 308. ] 
For description see Supplement. 


i) 


Fig. 3.—Youne Lapy’s Vetine 
Dress. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


cock eyes. Fig. 8 con- 





Figs. 7-9.—FEaTHER AIGRETTES FOR 


a white heron aigrette 
and a cluster of pea- 


sists of pink mara- 
bout feathers tipped 
with small flakes of 
the same color, 
mounted with a hum- 
ming-bird and a dark 
red aigrette. In Fig. 
9 mushroom-colored 
marabout feathers 
shading from cream 
to brown are grouped 
with similar feathers 
that are tipped with 
yellow flakes. 

FOR COURTESY 

WITHAL, 

N early times in 
| England “ serving 
all the messes”’ meant 
simply presenting the 
hot meats in such a 
manner as their royal 
highnesses should ap- 
prove. It had refer- 
ence both to the suc- 
cess of the cook and 
to the way in which 
the various dishes 
should be served. 





Fig. 4.—VELVET-FIGURED AND 
Priain Tarretas Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 6.—Bonnet 
Brooou.—Have 
Size. 





Figs 














$3 and 4.—Bonnet Bovqvets 


Woot axo Vetvet Basgve. 


Back.—| For Front, see Page 808 ] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, V., Figs. 31-39. 









Fig. 5.—Frist 





| 
ft 
ii 


BrocapE MAntLe.—FRront. 


[For Back, see Page 308 ] 


For pattern and 
No. 


description see Supplement. 


VIL., Figs. 46-49, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVIL., NO. 20. 





AMERICA AHEAD. 


Tae American manufacture of a remarkable 
floor covering, “ Linoleum,” is now acknowledged 
to be so superior to the foreign article that on)y 
inferior grades can be imported. The home- 
made goods make a perfect floor cloth of dura- 
bility and artistic effect beyond dispute. The 
Walton Trade-Mark with the word “ Linoleum” 
is on the back of every square yard. ~ All carpet 
dealers keep it. In use, the foreign will look 
dirty and dingy, the American bright and clean. 
—[(Adv,] 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEA-SICKNESS. 
S. S. Parker, Wellington, O., says: ** While crossing 
Lake Erie, I gave it to some passengers who were sea- 
sick, and it gave immediate relief.”—[Adv.]} 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. EnpEMaNn’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Pernix, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully vours, Dr. H. ENpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perrix, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnert’s 
Coooainr, The superiority of Burnett's FLavorine 
Exrnsors consists in their perfect purity and strength. 
—[{Adr.} 





SCALPERS 
Suovip use Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Liniment. It will 
make the hair grow and turn gray hair to its natural 
coior. 
Laptrs 

Can immediately remove blotches, pimples, and frec- 
kles with it; also makes the hands white and soft. 
Once use it and you will never be without it. It is 

worth its weight in gold. Sold by all druggists. 
Depot, 42 Murray Street, New York.—({Adv.] 





CATARRH CURED. 

A overoyMan, after suffering a number of years 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after trying 
every known remedy without success, at last found a 
prescription which completely cured and saved him 
from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. 
A. Lawrence, 250 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. —{ Adv. J 








ADVE STiIss MEHN'T'S. 






GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


. 
Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
stvengthening; easily digested, and 
irably adapted for invalids as 


v 





well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
ALL CRAZY 


Quilt Patchwork depends very mucn on the 
beauty of materials and variety of stitches used. 
Our packages for 50c. contain only plush and 
satin pieces (no dress goods), with handsome 
hand-embroidered piece, and sheet of fancy 
stitches. 

Packages of best Embroidery Silks, all full 
skeins (no scraps), with beads, spangles, &c., 
25e. and 5ic. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


1144 Broadway, New York: 
_and 330 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 





PEARLS IN THE E MOUTH. 





SS 3 ff: Z 
BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the gums rosy, 
and the breath sweet. By those who have used it, it 
is regarded as an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly removes tartar from the teeth, without 
injuring the enamel. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
_AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. ~ 


FINEST 


3 g French Sewed 
CORSETS. 
Perfect Fitting. 
Gracefully Shaped, 
Elegantly Made. 


Postively the latest and 
most improved styles. 
Fit Guaranteed. 
Call for this Corset and 
noticethatevery pair 
is stamped 


IC a la Persephone, 


CO RS ET ‘ae 


‘ and Manufacturers for 
—E PAR the Trade only, 


381 Broadway, N.Y, 


The prettiest styles of wearing the hair in 
this country have been introduced by Mrs. C. 
Thompson, of New York, the patentee of the 
now celebrated “Thompson Wave,” and it is 
expected that she will introduce several new 
styles during the coming pena Gomagy's:| 


Lady's Fashion Book. 





PERrect 





FOR 


,ELEGANT 
DRESS 
> MRS, THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


1.—The PATENT SPRING conforms itself 
in shapeto EVERY head. 2.—They 1/0 NOT 
HAVE A FALSE, wiggy look, as all others have, 
3.— They cannet tear or break apart. but oulwear 
THREE of any wave made. 4.—thy CANNOT 
WRINKLE or SHRINK wih dampness, but keep their 
i shape for years, 5.—They do not fade as quickly, for 

they don't require dressing as often asothers, G —They are only dressed 
witha WEY COMB, whentiey get MUSSED, and are kmaca toremain 
ia ord r for a year without redressing 1.—! GUARAN, EE EVERY 
ONE t be CURLY HAIR, or refund the money if wt. 8.—MOST 
IMPORTANT: Reery lady can lok young and attractive with a 
THOMPSON WAVE, AS HUNDREDS Wt ACKNOWLEDGE they look 
wars younger. 9.—As I have 10 different styles of THOMPSON 


y ca fe 

PRICES from 86 to R12 (Blond and Gray extra). 
Ae the most Pn NT ASSORTMENT of 

from 5 to 850. GRAY HAIR 

% SPECIALTY. 

oa Beware of parties endeavoring to sell 
xou Waves representing them to be the 
Thompson Wave, as I donot allow any other 
Dealer to sell my goods, sexp ror CATALOGUE TO 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
No, 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK, 
“ ”» t 
HINTS ON EXPRESSION, Btudies of the 
V rounds, ete. itty illus. 
trations. The A BC to *ortrait Makin , diree- 
tions for self- ara, Price 25c. 600) cx »pies 
cod Fn Fie > y methods of Drawing and 
wi taught by mail; teachers wanteo; kA 
Sibietalegen EUGENE P' ARL, Artist, 23 Union Sq N 
Pearl’s New Charcoal Crayon Pencils. Sample, 10¢. 


APANESE PATCHWORK, Elegant Silke i in SOc. snd 
$i p ges. Manuatran Stix Co., New York, N 
















THE ACME LEVER 


Cuf Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cus, 


The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made. 
Ask your Jeweller 
. __ for them. 
— 

uw Canaries and © Cage-Birds,” t by G. 
5 .- Holden —875 large pages, elegant 


fnll- tea, 150 en mb od handsome] 
bound in — = i prin Po sag. fo food, dis. 


Sencha tees 
lustrated wig 25 cte., tag Pree'Ces atal 
G, A. HOLDEN, § B87 6th Aves, near 24th St., 


s aka 


on 40 of the a ewent, 
tC 
Cards ever sas | for 10c., 6 





















YY. 





hand. 

Motto and Jae 

Ring for Reward of Merit Cards, 

_o _ Agite 250, FRANKLI Pr . CO., New Haven, Ct, 


THIS INK Is MANUFPD BY 


J.H.BONNELL & €0..N.Y. 








HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


—or— 


LLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 


CORNER OF PRINCE S8T., 
NEW YORK, 


Publishers of Hunt.’ Mu.tover’s Gazerrr. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St,, New York 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
| 279 Fulton St., Brook! lyn. 
\ 47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia, 
OFFICES 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
| Dye,Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
| Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
| of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
| &c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainabie 
| skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt re turn of goods. Corre spondence invited. 
Goods received and returned bye ape “88 and by mail, 
BARRETT NEPHEWS Cc 
5 and a John | St., ®. ¥. 


arom 











3 for every form of 
ms SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE, 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


™ ‘HING, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- 

tagious, and Copper-colored Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured 
by the Curicura Remepies. 

Curioura Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curtoura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Curiovna Remepres are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Porrer Drve 
anv Curmoar Co., Boston, Mass. 

tar- Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 









Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Frnit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


loss of appetite, bile, head- 


ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
rail congestion, ‘&e. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
, rue Rambuteau, Pari 


i by all ream 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
ustial purgatives, is agreea- 


ble to take, and never produces ireitetion nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sop By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout te WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements: from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c. -, Without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may y addres: 88 Mme. JUL LAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 




















LADIES “ASK TO SEE THE CELEBRATED 


ils 


HYGE 


THOMSON, LANG ON 


Bron SALE GY ALL FIRST-CLASS MLERS 


900 Embossed Scrap Pictures, with verses and 
mottoes, 20e, Tuz GLoux Works, Northford, Ct. 
















THE BEST 


WASHER ! 


‘We will guarantee the “ LOVELL” WASHER 04 to dsbetter 
wor): and do it easier and in less time than any 
\ in world. Warranted five years, and if td Aone: wan te the 


AGENTS WANTE 





_ without rubbing, we will 





inevery county. 
WeCAN SHOW 


wr 
oe pe invite the strictest investigation. Send 
postal card for further particulars, 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, ERIE, a 











inches, printed on fine, heavy mene paper. Address, 
. WiLL 


00 0 WORTH OF MUSIC FREE!! 


are navodese our Catalogue, of Sheet Music, Music Books and Musical Instraments at every family 
having a piano or organ, we will, on receipt 0110 cents to pay —— and wrappi 
Complete Pieces o latest popular Vocal and 





free Five 
me OT ales 1 x 3 


strumental M 


WOODWARD & ©0., 842 & 844 Broadway, New York. 





Flair FREE to All. 






MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, 
Suitable for all ages. Warranted to 
withstand dampness. Prices for small ; 
sizes, $10 and $123 medium size, $15; 
large, $183 with straight or wavy back 
hair. Sinall sizes, without back hair, $5 
to $10. 
LADIES’ and GENTS’ WIGS from $10 up. 
On receipt of sample shade, will for- 
aay goods by mail to any part of the 
S. for approval, before the price is 
via. Send for circular to 
JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
463 w ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 


MILLER’S 


PARASOLS, 


UMBRELLAS, 
RIDING CROPS. 


PARASOLS MADE TO MATCH COSTUMES. 


THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, cor. 22d Street, N. Y. 








THIS ge og Is ELASTIC | AND EASY 
ANY POSITION 
It expands 7A contracts ed the beedthing, and 
Z elds to every movement of the wearer, making an 
nsy and Elegant Fit. 
Yor Sale Everywhere. Price, $1.00. 


FOY, HARMON, & CO., NEW HAVEN, CT. 


Perforated Stamping Patterns. 


Directions for making Indelible Paint 
and Powder for Stamping; Instruc- 
tebe tions for working the stitches, a Sam- 

* ple Pattern, and New Sampie Boox 
containing over 400 Illustrations of New 
and Choice Designs for all kinds of Em- 
broidery ; Illustrations of Splashers, Roses, Golden Rod, 
Sumac, Coxcomb, Hops, Ferns, Woodbine, Daisies, Pan- 
sles, Scallops, Braids 's, Vines, Wreaths, Corners, Out- 
lines, Alphabets, Monogram, etc. ; also, a list of over 
800 Patterns, all for 12 two-cent stamps (24 cents), 

J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Masa. 


DRESSMAKER. 


Our MACHINE for Drafting Dresses, &c., 
of course, supplants Charts, Squares, and other old 
and tiresome Systems. Send at once for Illus- 
trated Circular and Liberal Offer and Test 
Machine at your own home for 20 days 
free of charge. THE MoDOWELL GARMENT 
DRAFTING MACHINE Cu., 6 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 


FOR UILT We will send 
* 50 choice pleces 

each > ea ag patra 9 square inches; in 

beautiful colors and designs, al! differ- 

ee Sele 00. Icetu for 6a, for 560c., or 


tg thie 
16c, on 


49 Congress St. 

















toes, Bird Mottoes : ‘ 
and Verse Cards, mae, tes. 6pks, & this 





sonar gold seal ring, 50c. Agt’s complete al 2c. 100im- 
bossed scrap pictures, %0ets. Alling Bros., Northfor?. Ct 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTAB HED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 
paz SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references: Specialty. Laces and W: 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrus, 5 Passage Saulnier, 


SHOPPIN Or Every Drsorrprion 


promptly done. NoCom- 
mission cha For circular, &c., address 











Mus. L. BAL: SWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 





Send 0c. for beautiful, large pieces for patchwork. 
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Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


Not only can it be candidly said that our Stock is by 
far the largest carried on by any one house, and the 
assortment more varied, but the class of goods will be 
found, also, equal to the finest, at prices which should 
offer great inducements for all to 


Visit Our Establishment 


when shopping and before purchasing elsewhere. 
WE QUOTE ONLY A FEW PRICES, 


Dress Goods. 


42-inch Extra Quality Ottoman Cloths, 97c. a yard. 

43-inch Fine Wool Satine Berber, 98c. a yard. 

88-inch Coupure Cloths, 77c. a yard. 

40-inch Shoodah Cloths, 59c. a yard. 

44-inch Combination Suitings (figared), 89c. 
price, $1. 

44-inch French Plaids, Block, and Fancy styles, $1. 

42-inch Large Block Plaids, 62¢.: worth Thc. 

45-inch Fancy Plaid Nun’s Cloths, 79c. ; worth $1.25. 

42-inch Fine Wool Black and White Checks, 49c, 


t? THE ABOVE ARE IN ALL FINE 
WOOL FABRICS. 
Fine Assortment in Black Goods. 


Full lines Albatross, Nun’s Veilings, light Cashmeres, 
Satines, Foulards, Organdies, Lawns, Embroidered 
Robes, Mohair Mixtures, Pin-Checks, Fancy Dress 
Goods, &c 


PA RASOLS 


In all the Newest Styles. 


; regular 


The Coaching, Changeable, Lace Covers, etc. 


STRAW GOODS 


In every known shape, color, and quality. 
mm ATi: F 
lrimmed Millinery. 

A display unequalled, and at prices which in many 


cases represent about one half the price usually paid 
for head-gear 


oF 7 
Everything in 
e 

Millinery and Fancy Goods, Lace, Trimming, Fringes, 
Kid and Fabric Gloves and Mitts, Hosiery, Underwear, 
Shoes, Stationery, White Goods, Lace Curtains, House- 
furnishing Goods, &c. 

Out-of-town residents who do not visit the 
should have 
logue. 


city 
at hand our Fashion Magazine and Cata- 
Issued quarterly at 50c, per annum. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


old, SLL, 311 1-2 T0 321 GRAND af 


' 
; 
56 to 70 ALLEN ST. ; 59 to 63 ORCH ARD ST., N. Y. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY. 


WILL OFFER DURING THE WEEK SPECIAL 
INDUCEMENTS IN THEIR SILK DEPARTMENT, 
IN BLACK SILK, AND BLACK AND WHITE 
CHECKS, PLAIDS, AND STRIPES 

A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF CASHMERES, 
HENRIETTAS, CRAPE CLOTHS, DRAP D'ALMAS, 
VENETIANS, &o. 

HAVE JUST OPENED A VERY CHOICE SE- 
LECTION OF PLAIN AND CRAPE-TRIMMED 
SUN UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS 

ALL THE NEWEST DESIGNS in SUITS, WRAPS, 
SACQUES, FICHUS, AND MILLINERY. 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY, N.Y, 


mt @ are poisoned b 
ag = rators than by 
‘hree-fourths of 
ma- 
laria and fevers, by tainting 
the food. 


My No. 50 House, 
Hotei and Restaurant Refrig- 





B.A-STEVENS Toledo, Ohio, 


MUSIC < Vithout a teacher. SOPER’S 
GUIDE will teach any person 
to play a tune in 15 minntes. No family having a piano 
or organ should be without it. It will teach you more 
music in one day than you can learn from a teacher in 
one month. Buy it and be convinced. Price, 25c. 
The Guide with 20 pieces of music, $1.00. 

HE ARNE & CO., Publishers, 178 Broadway, N. Y. 


Faded or soiled CRAPF, refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness or sea-air, 
Shriver’s Patent Pro- 
cess. You can send 
your crape by mail. 
SHRIVER &COMP’Y, 
44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building), 
Brooklyn: 296 Fulton St. Boston: 38 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


Golden Hair Wash, 

This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 

Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Srxrst Ave«ncvr, New York. 
Silk f P { hw in 50c. or $1 pkgs. Embroid- 
] § or d C wor A +e assorted colors, 20c. 


apackage. MONTOWESE § K CO. , Montowese, Ct. 














SUITS AND WRAPS. 


We call special attention to our large and varied 
stock for Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
wear of the Newest Fashions, and at the 
lowest prices possible for First-class Goods. 

Ladies’ Tailor-made Costumes. 

White Lawn Costumes. 

Black and Colored Silk Costumes. 

Spring Wraps, Raglans, 

Black and Colored Jersey Waists, Ac. 

An elegant assortment of Misses? and Chil- 
dren’s Suits, Wraps, and Jerseys at very 
low prices. 

Fashion Catalogue and rules for self-measurement 
sent free on appiication. 





Le Boutillier | Of 734 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Brothers, 


ESTA |BLISHED 1840. 


Cc 


onsta ble 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 


Furnishing Department. 


A fine selection of Misses’ and Children’s 
Suits, Dresses, and Infants’ Slips. Novelties 
and Embroidered White Muslin 
Wrappers and Suits. An extensive assort- 
Embroidered Underwear 
on Cambriec and Linen. Wedding and In- 


fants’ Trousseaux ready and to order. 


in Plain 


ment of French 


70) ? ? 
Droadovay AS 19th ét. 
e 





GILBERT MFG.CO.’S 


DRESS LININGS, 
(THE NEW FABRIC). 
MERCHANTS AND DRESSMAKERS LIKE A 
CLOTH where great strength is combined with a soft 
satin finish. They also, if they want their silks to give 
satisfaction, should recommend for linings the 


x rg T 
CABLE TWILLS 
AND 
SATIN CLASSIQUE TWILLS. 
Many a silk has been condenimed because the com- 
mon SILESIA or a poor waist-lining has been used. 
You should also ask for the 


BLACK PRINCE TWILLS, 


A cloth we guarantee that PERSPIRATION or 
ACIDS will not change, neither can it be made to 
CROCK in the SLIGHTEST DEGREE 

These goods can be found in the REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HOUSES in the principal cities throughout the 
United States. 

Beware of imitations. 

See that our signature in Red Ink is on every piece. 


GILBERT MFG. Co. 


DRESSMAKERS. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FORM, 


Patented July 10, 1893, is the latest and most practical 
method for drafting and cutting dresses. 
Simple, Artistic, and Thorough. Pronounced 
by experts the coming method of dress-cntting, and 
Fifty years in advance of all Charts and 
Systems, Combines the only Sleeve Form 
ever patented—a marvel of beauty in sleeve-drafting 
Sent by Expreas, C.0.D., with a complete Book of 
Instructions, enabling parties at a distance to 
teach themselves how to cut and fit perfectly in a few 
hours. Send for a circular. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
-M. GREENWOOD & CoO., 

ome A. Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


‘THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL 
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& a +34 low 
1, Motto and ini Verse Cards, namein u fancy script ty 10c. 
if, ‘packs $1. {€#" Our Beautiful dound Book of1000 eles 
S04, She, Adin 6, B, FOOTE, Ke rihford, Venn. 


16 4-in. pieces, worth from $1.50 to $7 
a yard, only $1. Samples, 25c.; Pack- 
age of Embroidery Silk, 20c. "Money 
will be refunded if not satisfactory. 
Silk Manufactory, Clintonville, Ct 


NEW SET OF CARDS. 
A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 





‘ONE-C ENT 
STAMPS. 











S.C.& S. 


“Novelty Glove-Fitting ” Jerseys. 


$2.50 each. $5.00 each. 


. 1. ; Made of extra fine gual- 
Made of All-Wool Jersey ity Worsted Jersey Cloth, 
Cloth, handsomely braided eluborately braided with 

Soutache and Satin-Cord 
Braids 





with Soutache Braid. 


When ordering,.send Bust and Waist Measures. 
(Every garment guaranteed to fit, or money refunded.) 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 19th Street, New York. | 


FOR GIRLS. 





OUR NEW SPRING STOCK OF SUITS, 
CLOAKS, NEWMARKETS, WALKING 
COATS, JERSEYS, &c., FOR MISSES AND 
CHILDREN SURPASSES IN. VARIETY AND 
EXTENT ANY EVER BEFORE OFFERED BY US, 
AND INCLUDES MANY EXCLUSIVE NOV- 
ELTIES THAT CANNOT BE DUPLICATED 
LATER IN THE SEASON 

Prior to the establishment of the LILLIPUTIAN 
BAZAR it was not possible to purchase GIRLS’ 
CLOTHING ready-made as advantageously as boys’, 
the limited assortment to select from being usually 
composed of garments either very expensive or poorly 
made—often both. We manufacture, in addition to 
our large stock of fine goods, a line of PLAIN, SER- 
VICEABLE GARMENTS for ordinary wear, giving the 
same care to the style, fit, trimmings, &c., that is be- 
stowed upon our finest and most expensive costumes, 
and our unequalled facilities for the production of 
thexe goods enable us to furnish them at les# cost than 


to buy the materials and have them made up at home | 


—in fact, offering the same inducements to purchase 
GIRLS’ CLOTHING ready-made as BOYS’. WE 
ALSO MAKE TO ORDER, in the best mauner, at 
moderate prices. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


containing latest styles of Boys®, Girls’, and 
Babies’ Clothing, including Everything for 
Children’s Wear, from Hats to Shoes. 


BEST & CO, 
60 and 62 West 23d Street, New York. | 


yp, TOILET POWDER. 


Ny, invisible, 
Vy impalpable, 
SPECIAL 7 





adherent, 


WITH BISMUTH < y 
»y CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 i“ 


9, RUE 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 


DE LA Parx, Paris. 


‘ew York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. | 





DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 
POWDER. 


.S 


a 

9 

ry 

Qo” Aysienioal 
® Preparations 


mn ° . for 
the Teeth and the Mouth. 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 


New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 





Sénd six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 


in Pa will help all, of either sex, to more 
® money right away than anything else | 


Fortunes await the workers absolutely | 


in this world. 
sure. _ Ato once address True & Co., a. Augusta, Maine. 


1 FOR. PATCHW ORK. Send 50c. for pack 
age, choice colors, or 10c. for samples, to | 


UNION SILK CO., NORTHFORD, CONN. 
PAINTING COPIES. 


Apple Blossoms, Moss-Rosebuds, aud Ferns, fine set, 
by mail, 0c. FV Ww HITING, 50 Nassau Street, | N. . ¥. 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


ages, $1.. Stamps taken. 


Assorted colors. Best. qual- 
ity, 20c. a package ; 6 pack- 
Floss Mills, New Haven, Ct. 








| JOHN N. STEARNS & CO, 








IMPORTANT NC ITIC E. 


J. & C. JORNSTON 


Broadway, 5th Ave., aiid 22d St., 


Are offering for sale unusual bargains in Fine Dry 


Goods. 
SILKS, 


Colored, Black, and Fancy, 50c. to $25.00 the yard 


DRESS GOODS, 


Plain, Mixed, Striped, Plaid, Figured, Combination, 
and BLACK, 20c. to $5.06 the yard. 
French Printed Cotton Dress Goods, in 
TORQUOISE, 
JACQUARDS, 
SATTEENS, 
ORGANDIES, 
ZEPHYRS, 
LINEN LAWNS, and 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Linens, Sheetings, Towels, Flannels, Blankets, and 
Table-Linens ; India Cumel’s-Hair Shawls, from the 
recent London Sales, in great variety, in new designs 
at unusually low prices. 


. ma 
CLOTHS and CLOAKINGS. 
PARIS 
Suits, Clonks, and Jerseys; 
PARIS 
Bonnets, Feathers, and Millinery Goods; 
PARIS 
Ladies’ Underclothing and Trousseanx. 





Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Hosiery, GI- ves, 
Flannel Underwear, and all other Outfittings. 

Laces and Bead Trimmings, Chenille Embroideri: ‘8, 
Notions, &c. 

Boots, Shoes, and Slippers, for Ladies, Misses, and 
Children. 

UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS. 

Lace Curtains, Beds and Bedding, Carpets and Rugs. 

Samples of Dry Goods sent Gratuitously by Mail to 
all parts of the United States and Canada on applica- 
tion, thus enabling out-of-town parties to do their 


Shopping in New York as advantageously as residents 
of the City. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 
STEARNS’ 


NEW 
AMERICAN SILKS, 
IN HIGH NOVELTY 

BROCADES, 
SURAHS, and 
FANCY SATINS 
MATCHED COMBINATIONS FOR nF RING AND 
SUMMER COSTUME 





These Goods are Richer and Purer Quality than Im- 
ported Silks, and from 30 to 60 per cent. cheaper. 


Silk Manufacturers, 
482 Broome §t ,N.Y., 


Are daily opening new effec tein the se goods to thetrade. 


EVERALL BROS., 


LADIES DEPARTMENT 
No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
an Jackets. 


H.C, F. KOCH & SON 


Are now ofiering 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


| PARASOLS, SUN UMBRELLAS, 


LACES, and 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


SILK HOSIERY. 


6th Ave. & 20th St., N.Y. 





_N. H. ROLLING CHAIR Co, _New Haven, C 


By a, y~ pete 4 tor 
1. Safe 
pa oF Fall satisfac. 
tion guaranteed. Direc- 
tions for culture with all 


“orders. Catalocue FREE. Order now. 
WM. B. REED, Chambersburg, Pa. 


MOSAIC”: send enough elegant silk to make 4-10 inch 

blocks for #1, including lithographic diagram show- 
ing how to put them tc 

| BATE Fancy work material at 


embroidery, soc, pe amples t 





ygether from prize 
wholesale prices. 


designs. 


Waste 





mA 
NEW YORK SILK & Sl PPLY 
seetleal 338 Broadway, N. ¥ 
NEW all gold, motto & hand Chromo Cards no 2 
alike, name on, 10 cents, 13 packs, $1.00. Agent's 
sample book,25c. L. JONES & Co. ,Nassau,N.Y. 
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FACETLZ. 

A oentieman travelling abroad last summer was 
obliged to return to America rather suddenly. The 
City of Rome was about to sail, and he telegraphed to 
his friend the purser to secure him a berth. This was 
the witty answer: “Quite full. You have made Rome 
howl so often, that now it is your time to howl for 


Rome.” ° 


A Miss Louisa Tennant married a Captain in the army. 
The Captain remarked, after the honey-moon was over, 
that it was his first experience of a Lieutenant bossing 
a Captain. 

A Frenchman, having insulted an editor, was precip- 
itated down the editor's stairs. The Frenchman ap- 
pealed to the law. The offense was not denied. The 
justice asked the foreigner what his impressions were, 
and.if he was much hurt. ‘No, sare,” replied the 
Frenchman, “I have not been hurt-ed, but I have been 
surpris-ed, and considerably coufus-ed.” 

—_——_—————— 


At what age does an editor usually stick ?—Mucil-age, 





LAYING HIS 


Two girls were at the theatre, where The Spectre 
Bridegroom was being performed. ‘What do you 
think of Nicodemus?” asked one; “‘do you think he 
is a spectre ?” 

“No, indeed,” returned the other; “and even if he 
were, his girl is perfectly right; she wants to get mar- 
ried, and she won't give up the ghost.” 


SN. Na 
A city physician in the South was sent for to see a 
little country darky who was suffering from_a small 
abscess just below the knee. The child timidly barely 
elevated her dress. 
“Poke out your leg, nigger,” her mother sternly 
ordered ; “legs ain't no rharrity ter Doctor B—.” 
penetrated 


Mr. Countryman (to his wife). ‘On looking over 
our expenses for the last year, and viewing my proba- 
ble earnings for the next, I have come to the conclu- 
sion, Mrs. Countryman, that we must cut out some 
item. I think we must give up our horse. I find it 
costs us fifty cents a day tor keeping.” 

Mrs. Countryman (after some thought). ‘‘ But, my 
dear, considering that the horse takes us to church, why 
not put the amountof its keeping under the head of char- 
ities, and give our money to the church in that way ?” 
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IN THE PARKS—TWO SURE SIGNS 


OWN CARPET—OUR ARTIST'S 





FIRST EXPERIENCE. 


A PORCINE PARADOX, 


As Pat, the farmer’s hired man, 
One morn the pigs went feeding, 

He noticed from the Yorkshire sty 
A grunt and eyes of pleading. 

“ Well, now,” said Pat, “ if ye won't eat 
Ye certainly. are ailing, 

For everybody knows the trough 
Has always been your failing. 

Take my advice,” suid waggish Pat, 
“Crave death now on your bed; 

For niver yet has pig been cured 
Till he’s been some time dead.” 


i a lee 
When was Mrs. Noah like a county in Virginia ?— 
When she was rocking Ham, 


———_>___— 

“T have a confession to make, Doctor,” said a fair 
young parishioner to’ her rector one Sunday morning 
as he joined her coming out of church; “I really 
couldn’t keep awake in church this morning, and I 
took a little nap during part of your sermon.” 

“You were really very fortunate,” was the doctor's 
quick reply; ‘‘ Z had to hear all of it.” 





When a batter makes a fowl, do the base-ballers say 
le has made a goose of himself? 


esesipsijagtitincneennis 

A little girl who is noted for her bright speeches 
was seen one day to look at herself for a long time in 
the mirror, after which she exclaimed, “‘I'm not a bit 
pretty, but I'm awful funny.” 


—_—__>——— 

Mrs. Hieury (coming out of church). “ Wasn't our 
singing beautiful, Mrs. Tallfeather? I’m sure you 
will want to come to our church again.” 

Mrs. Tacireatuer (enthusiastically). “ Indeed I will. 
I never heard anything in the singing line to equal 
that nux vomica.” 5 stalled 

“Yes,” cried Jones, in enthusiastic praise of his na- 
tive State, ‘‘all that Texas lacks is good society and 
plenty of water.” 

“ And, Jones,” quietly remarked his friend, “ that’s 
just all that another warm place lacks,” 


——-—~>——_—— 

** Mamma, nurse is too etupid !” 
. “What makes you say that, dear?” 

“She won't tell me whether a minute is longer than 
an inch; says she don't know.” 

















THAT SPRING HAS COME AGAIN. 
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